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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money ata 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical] value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


FISHER J AGENCY 


Bxcellent facilities for placing eo TaNUAL tS 420 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
















UP-TO-DATE WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT — 


ty THE INSTRUCTOR'S AGENCY 
METHODS MARION, INDIANA 


An Agency That Gets the Results 


~ TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


ate 








PLACING 

The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We arein touch with several thousand. We will send 

AGENCY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. 

ee These reports tell you regarding the candidate’s academic and pro- 


fessional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, 

FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 

and popularity. Isn't this kind of service worth trying’ Write us 

regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING 

a EAC HERS HOUSE. Inc., Dept. 26, Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
eae Established seven years. 





EXPERIENCED MEN with graduate university study, we place 


as Principals and Superintendents. Correspondence solicited. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(BOYNTON & ESTERLY ) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


PLACES MUSIC TEACHERS “EXCLUSIVELY’”’ 
Special Department for Supervisors of Music 


LOS ANGELES 





E. A. STAVRUM, Manager 1014-15 Steinway Hall, Chicago 








Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. No 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. 
ask for a fairer proposition ? 


Can you 


Investigate our record for the past ten years. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 274 ‘1°c°n c's 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


We charge no registration fee for a few weeks. Register now. School 
Superintendents, Normal and College Presidents are calling for teachers 


daily. Vacancies in all departments. “Write: ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


Hi. D. Bartlett, Sec'y. rey os 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

















H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience, 

We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
Send for circular 


us when you need them. 


THE Branch Office: Colfax, Washington 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 





Seachers HGencies., 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealis at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents abovt schools WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good 
positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 


= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 22 soyictcn Strocn 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 
50%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 

Other Offices; Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 











Address 








Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 





All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations, 
Competent teachersin demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


ite SS SS 


PEYTON BLOCK 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE POKANE, WASH. 
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Colorado Teachers’ Agency ‘room 25007 con ang, Dooce Cote 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Boston 


New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 
SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 


interests of the schools 








AN AGEN CW 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


"T"E7 A YX" is something; but if it is 


asked torecommenda teacher 


RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Barveen, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BE ae ee a1 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
PMU imme et mei tity. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855, CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO WoOouU EBNOow, 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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A testimonial now and then signifies nothing. 
But when they, unsolicited, stream into our office 
every week we need add nothing more. 


Here are twe we picked up at random: 


“The slate arrived in good order 
and in first-class shape, and to the 


you care to refer any one to us for 
reference you may do so, and we 
will take care of the rest.”’ 

“My order of blackboards is 
now complete. This was the nicest and best fitting order 
I have ever had; everything just fine.”’ 





Send for our free blackboard booklet. Tells how to 
specify, judge and install them. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa. 





GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


RS 3 asEw S ae Te ao 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO,., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE im Black-Green-Purple-Red 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 











How Long Would a Coated Black- 
board Surface Last if a man were 
kept busy chalking and erasing 
on it hour after hour for days? 





CARBONALL BLACKBOARD 


has stood a much severer test even than that with- 
out impairing or injuring ‘its surface in the least. 

A certain jobber in blackboards who doubt- 
ed our statements about the enduring quality of 
Carbonall Blackboard, attached an eraser to a 
turning lathe which was operated by power. He 
kept the eraser going over the surface of the 
board, constantly chalking the board at regular 
intervals. 

After one eraser was worn out he put on 
another and kept up the test until he was thor- 
oughly satisfied that Carbonall Blackboard would 
far outwear any board manufactured. 

Since making that test this jobber has bought 
and sold vast quantities of Carbonall Blackboard 
with complete satisfaction to the purchaser. 


ASK US FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


of Carbonall Blackboard. Test it in any way you 
choose. Sandpaper it. Wash it. Use any kind 
of crayon on it. See how clearly it shows every 
mark of crayon, Talc pencil or any kind of crayon 
ever used on blackboard. This will enable you to 
know for yourself that Carbonall Blackboard is the 
best in the world—and it costs no more than com- 
mon kinds. 


Ask for the sample to-day. 


THE GOOD PAINT CO. ~ 


© GOOD PAINT 


1710 W. Austin Av., CHICAGO CO. 
7 1710 W. Austin Av. 
Makers of o CHICAGO 


Carbonall Blackboard 

Carbonall Liquid Blackboard Slating 
Carbonall Metal Preservative 
Carbonall Waterproofing Compound Name... . eee ere ce seve eee eenens 
Carbonall Metal Paints St. and No 


° 
a Send samples of Carbon- 


all Blackboard to 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 

















Bench No. 7 


We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 
our catalog. Order from itand we can make prompt delivery. 


If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. 


We manufacture everything in benches from the 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Get our catalog. 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, II. 





AN we furnish you 
estimate on your 
equipment for your draw- 
ing rooms? 
ECONOMY furniture 
excels in workmanship, 
material and finish. 
Special designs for 
schools and colleges. 


a mo" 
LS 


College Special 


Catalogued in Sweet’s 
Index, pages 1, 2 and 3. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 


When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly — it will 
break the lead. 


, Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
ms you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 











WE call the attention of prospective 

purchasersof high grade School Fur. 
niture to the illustration of one of our Aq. 
justable Chair Desks with revolving or 
semi-revolving chairs. 

We are making to-day more different 
styles of School Seating than any other 
manufacturer in the United States. We 
put these goods direct “from factory to 
school room.”’ Purchasers of School Fur. 
niture know what this means. 

We are also large manufacturers of 
Silica Blackboards and Liquid Slating, 
Our motto “Best Goods and Lowest 
Prices” has won for us the large trade 
we now enjoy. 

Special attention paid to mail orders, 
Buy of the firm that makes every part of 
School Furniture in their own factories. 


Write for prices to 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 
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That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the “Trust” or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 
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STEN) MAY 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 
Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in Comfort, Health- 
fulness, Durability and Convenience. 

That our prices are as low as is*consistent with Good 
Materials and Well Made goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 
by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
Seating, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies thatthe buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write to us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN MAPS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 


No others equal to them. Size 40x58 inches 


THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS: 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE, EUROPE, 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, ASIA, 
NORTH AMERICA, AFRICA, 


SOUTH AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, 
UNITED STATES, BRITISH ISLES. 
State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, Texas or California, may be substituted for British 


Isles or any other map inthis set. The price of the complete set, in spring roller 
case, is $14.00. Freight paid by us. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GET OUR PRICES ON 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


We can save you money on opens for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our 


novel selling method gives us a 


ided advantage in supplying goods of trustworthy quality. 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, including 
= CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
= HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


SCHOOL DESKS GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 


Sc 
L.A. MURRAY & CO. RILBOURN, win 


FIXTURES, ETC. 7 


From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, 
BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW -» 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
IF YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TO BE RIGHT. 


All shipments made promptly. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoot Boarp JouRNaL.” 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Dept. “A” 215 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 19 West 18th St. BOSTON, MASS., 70 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1235 Arch St. PITTSBURG, PA., 824 Lewis Bidg. 


IMITATED BY MANY OLMSTED ARTIFICIAL SLATE 
EQUALED BY NONE as 


We manufacture the most comprehensive 
line of standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 
AND BLACKBOARDS 
and our success has created many imitations of 
our line. 

Our superior factory facilities—owning and 
operating as we do our own woodworking plants 
and foundries—insure to the purchaser of our 
goods an absolute guarantee of satisfactory ful- 
tillment of all orders, and any duplication of ad- School Supplies 
ditional parts where desired in future. and Apparatus of 
In placing your orders with us you are buy- All Kinds. 
ing from the manufacturers direct. Write for Catalog. 

All we ask is an opportunity to demon- 
strate the superior points of our product. 

Samples always furnished gratis for 
the examination of prospective buyers. 

Separate catalogues furnished upon re- 
quest of each of our respective lines and valuable 
information regarding the technical points of this 
particular class of work supplied upon receipt of 
detailed information of your possible requirements. 

Our handsome new general catalogue of School 
Furniture is now ‘ready for distribution, showing 


every up-to-date feature embodied in modern 
school furniture. 










Automatic 
Triumph 











33%% SAVED 

Olmsted Artificial Slate saves 
one-third the cost of Natural Slate, 
embodies all the advantages of Nat- 
ural slate, being composed of ground 
slate and steel filings. Is noiseless 
and seamless. 

Special Booklet Sent on Request. 















































Our prices are the lowest, consistent with the 
best quality of workmanship and finish. 


Our large stock insures you prompt deliveries. 
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Chandler Adjustable 
Desk and Chair 









EASY TO SWEEP 
UNDER 





Reports from indianapolis schools where nine rooms 


were furnished with these desks, after thoroughly testing 
out several samples. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, May 14, 1910. 

The Sanitary Steel Adjustable Desk is simply 
made, easily adjusted; rests firmly on the floor, 
and has a neat sanitary appearance. The children 
much prefer this desk to the old style fixéd fur- 
niture. The new back makes the pupils sit in an 
upright position in order to be comfortable. I 
heartily recommend the desk. 


DR. ROBT. FISCHER, 
Director of Physical Training and Hygiene. 





Sanitary Steel Teacher's Desk Hygienic or compound curve. On 


curve follows that of the spinal column: 


Quartered Oak Top, 26 x 42 in. The best thus supporting the small of the back: 


. * 
desk ever built, and sells for less than The other curve is the same as a chair . ¢ May 10, 1910 
all wood. 46 sold to Indianapolis holding the body in a comfortable posi- : , ; " 
School Board recently. tion. Send for circular. In my opinion your Sanitary Steel Adjustatie 


Desk and Seat is the simplest, most comfortable 
and most economical school furniture on the 
market. It is scientific in construction and pat- 
tern. I find that the children who use it prefer it 

to the school furniture of the ordinary type. As to the general appearance 
of the furniture in a school room, to my mind the sanitary, adjustable has 
the better appearance from the fact that the very irregularity of the adjust- 
ment indicates that the needs of the individual pupil are being considered. 
So far as my observation has gone the adjustable features of the 
sanitary steel desks are much simpler, more reliable, and more easily 
manipulated than those of any other style of adjustable furniture. 
GEO. A. MIRICK, Ass’t Supt. 


* ° * 


May 9, 1910. 

We are using your “Sanitary Steel Desks" in the Riverside School and 
have found them highly satisfactory 

Although they differ decidedly in appearance from the ordinary school 
desk, artistic features are not lacking in them and their plainness adds to 
their sanitary feature. 

They attach firmly to the floor and since the seat and desk are separ- 
ate, one pupil does not disturb another by shaking his desk. 

The new back appeals to me as offering support where it is needed. 
We do not find as much lounging in the seat. I think part of this is attrib- 
utable to the comfort which they afford. D. T. WEIR, Supervising Prin. 


ROCKVILLE, IND., March 20, 1909. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS TO THE 


We have been using 142 of your adjustable steel desks for about twelve 
months, and have found them to be perfectly satisfactory in every respect. 
CO] | IMBIA S< ‘HOO! Sl IPPL ‘ ( O They are handsome, sanitary; easy of access, and seem to have unlimited 
e strength, * * The very best testimonial we can give is the assurance that if 
INDIANAPOLIS IND we had to buy more desks we should buy this kind. Respectfully, 
, . 


Board of Education, GEO. W. ROHN, Treasurer. 





Sanitary, Individual, Adjustable, Comfortable. 


They cost less per pupil than the old style 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Appleton D. Appleton & Co...........cccccceeseeee+-NeW York, Chicago, Boston 
Barnes eecner 2. Barnes ee ceesceescecs St. Louis, Mo. 
erry DEE MEC MOGs ane 6 bese bobo bs evscedeocececs Chicago, Il. 
Britton se ccc cece cs ceseeectcecese Glavelana, a J 
= en School Supply Co...-......... Indianapolis and Hamilton, N. Y.. 
‘entury Chea d whe we as bcoceeecececsse es New York City, Chicago 
Ginn ee a 5 6 4 Gb.n% 64 6.0 64.04 000606 Boston, New York, Chicago 
= wa ns. — Company cai Wee sbee ses Boston, New York, Chicago 
. rs 605666 bos 0066s Oh COED Oe Hee eben s New York Cit 
Longmans i MN ca bins Sess ce cee awe eeees New York, tengo 
Merrill eo . nee Songany Pathan oie aanees Boston, New York, Chicago 
Merriam 5 > nT . cc asad ote s 4004s deeeeee Springfield, Mass. 
Macmillan The Macmillan Company................... New York, Chicago, Boston 
eee. oat. a CE. os. cde o Whe 6a ce 600604894 66 Chicago, New York 
ewson son RIED A Wb.0 Fao CHES 650846660 soe eae EO RS New York, Chicago 
Orr SOE PP Eee PTE TET Tt eee Chicago, Ill. 
Palmer A. N. Palmer Company............... New York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids 
Peckham ee, ate EG Ss on Se RSL Re CHEE CRSA ET OTE MERC e RED New York 
Pitman saac tman EG Meha anh Bests k weehede <3 6s 0 Od GOs 6 O68 New York 
Prong Prang Bducational Company..............:c.eeee0. New York, Chicago 
I OID, peck ob adkccdcecvcccceccsscces Chicago, New York 
Simmons I sg occa ccs bessepeeee 6 ebes sends New York City 
Silver ON, MOD, cscs cc ccccecveses scene Boston, New York, Chicago 
Sower CR he sti oh tan naeseenseneee snes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Brown Company................ Boston, New York, Chicago 
_— a a TR 6 CCR 3 0b.4 6 6459 SE RRS New York, N. Y. 

er aner DCP CRE aekn eens veer sbecedéésseudn 6006 Columbus, O. 

AGRICULTURE. BIOLOGY. Boynton’s Civics......Ginn 
James’ ‘Practical..Appleton Bidgood’s ....... Longmans Macy's ........++- Me: S 
Burkett’s. Beginners’..Ginn Parker's ........ Macmillan Seelye’s ........+..+- * 
Bailey’s ........Macmillan Bailey & Coleman.... “ Fiske’s .......... Houghton 
Warren's Elements... “ Pilisbury’s .......... Silver Holt’s Civic Relations “ 
Voorhees’ ......+ .... Silver Leacock’s Ele, of Pol. 

BOOKKEEPING. gyntitt hag’ tor Ciiizen- 
ALGEBRA. GOP EB soccssccsecseces Ginn ey s ere Citizen- 
Young & Jackson's...... Moore & Miner’s..... * Ashley’s Am..... Macmillan 
oteba ..s++--Appleton Cole’s Accts. .-Houghton Ashley's Gov't and 
Beman & Smith. .... -Ginn Bogle’s Comprehensive. . Citizen .... “ 
WOONEMIUEII ss 005 ln enw pec ccc ccnce Macmillan Judson’s Y'g Am... Merrill 
Hawkes’ Advanced. = Montgomery's Mod..Merrill Shimmell’s .. “s 
Fisher & Schwatt. ND Sas 55 65.6% Newson Young’s ..... a eee | ee 
. Macmillan Bookkeeping Simplified.. Lowry’s ..... SS Newson 
Hall & “Knight... er’) 2@ ae Pee. “WOAMS. .ocicccvcicc Silver 
Schultze’s Series..... oe Hall’s Art of Accounts.. Lansing & Jones..-.. “ 
poe Bg errr Silver Martin’s Hints...... 2 
Collin@® ccccccovecees Scott Mayhew’s Series...... a Mowry’s Series...... a 
Aley & Rothrock’s...Silver Lyte’s Practical...... Sower Clement’s ........ Simmons 
Atwood Series........ “ Meservey’s Series........ Furst’s Outlines...... Sower 
De RECS eth cc csc cc eecs Thompson Nation and State..... ee 
Hobbe’s Gr. Sch..Simmons Meservey's Blanks.... “ ly errr * 
Brooks’ (2 bks.).....Sower Constitution of U. §S 
Brooks’ Standard..... “ BOTANY. (with notes) ..Thompson 
Fairbank & Hebden's. ‘ Coulter's Text....Appleton 
Bradbury-Emery Be- Coulter's Plant Rela- COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 
ginners’ . - Thompson hak os bos 0.9.0.6 4 o Webster’s History of 
Bradbury-Emery Re- Coulter’s Plant Struc- Commerce ......... Ginn 
vised Academic .... “ e oe Sih cee ¢eve - Semple’s Am. History and 
oulter’s Plants...... 7 s - 

ARGUMENTATION. Bergen “e a Ginn eer geasiien 
Pattee’s Practical..Century Bergen’s ............ a Coman’s Indus. History 
Maker’a Pritt. .<cccccce Ginn Meier's Herbarium... “ Cy dene hb ea. 6S Longmans 
Foster’s Arg..... Houghton Meier’s Plant Study.. “ Bogart’s Economic U. 8. 
Laycock & Scales’...... Mac Dougal’s eLOMSMANG —s ec necscccccscces Longmans 
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. WITHOUT SACRIFICING QUALITY 
1 
t 
We Sell School Desks at Actual Cost to Produce, Adding 
Only One Small Margin of Profit, and Guarantee Them to 
Last a Lifetime and to Give Satisfaction All the While 
n 
THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A SAMPLE OF OUR SIMPLEX SCHOOL DESK 
WHICH IN THE VARIOUS SIZES SELLS AT $1.55, $1.65 AND $1.75, 
n THE LOWEST PRICES EVER QUOTED ON SCHOOL DESKS. 
SEND FOR OUR SCHOOL FURNITURE CATALOG 
The materials used in the construction of Simplex School Desks 
2 are carefully selected and of the very best obtainable quality. Woods 
are the best grade hard maple, thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried; 
y the back and seat woods are finished natural maple color, while tops 
are Stained arichcherry. The castings are graceful in design and handsome 
‘ finished. The half rounded shape of desk standards is a feature whic 
1s gives the greatest strength possible to obtain in a casting of any shape or form, and 
Simplex Desks Are Noise- besides, no old or scrap iron enters into the castings, but instead only the best 
less and Strong, Simple and adapted grades of new pig iron are used and a sufficient \uantity of that to 
- ® Handsome in Design and insure desk against breakage. The seat hinge is a vital point in school desks. 
tt Finish We claim for the Simplex hinge that it is the simplest, most durable and practical 
noiseless hinge made. 
SCHOOL DESKS ARE USUALLY SOLD THROUGH AGENTS who receive 
from 15 to 4214 cents per desk commission, which of course is added to the price of 
’ the desk. WE HAVE NO AGENTS, hence if you pay more than the price we ask 
” for any article of school furniture or supplies you pay too much, the additional 
amount indicating one of two things, either an unreasonable profit or more expensive 
manufacturing and selling methods. 
ASK TO SEE SAMPLES OF OUR DESKS BEFORE BUYING ELSE- 
BINDING QUALITY GUARANTEE. WHERE AND COMPARE STYLES, QUALITIES AND PRICES. 
We guarantee Simplex Desks to be the equal of the very best and most Sea a This wonderful desk offer is only a sample of what we 
durable desks made, regardless of price. ] PE ] Will save you throughout our entire line of School Furniture 
ry We guarantee safe deliver E : : and Supplies, whether you want one or a dozen desks, 
nn WwW 8 tant y- - recitation seats, teachers’ desks, chairs, or any kind of 
Fee tae cenis-simeren ratare catbaneser ee, $0 8, Soe 
you f a membe a schoo ard you W contre 
; freight charges both ways. a dose <0 e as well as on eau teak - general by re- 
We guarantee to replace free of charge at any time any breakage due ferring this advertisement to some member of the board, 
to defective construction or materials. There is no time limit to our ; 
; guarantee. WE GUARANTEE SIMPLEX DESKS TO LAST A fami ©=6lf you are a school trustee you need our School 
‘ LIFETIME AND TO GIVE SATISFACTION ALL THE WHILE. Furniture Catalog No. 71842. Send for it today—NOW. 


: BUILD YOUR NEW SCHOOLHOUSE THIS SUMMER 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY AND REDUCE YOUR TAXES BY BUYING 
THE MATERIALS FROM SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


We can furnish everything needed and save you money on every single item, from 
0 the plans and specifications to the last coat of paint and varnish. Whether you use our 
building plans and specifications or not, the amount we save you On your schoolhouse 
ae . by furnishing you strictly high grade lumber, lath, shingles and other building mate- 
rials, as well as nails, hardware, paint, varnish, etc., at the very lowest wholesale prices, 
will go along way toward paying for the construction of your building. 

We will furnish complete plans, specifications and itemized bill of materials, together 
with our quotation on all materials required for the schoolhouse shown in this adver- 
tisement or for any shown in our School Furniture Catalog, for $1.00, or we will quote 
you price on special plans made according to your own ideas on receipt of a rough 
sketch showing the kind of building you want, together with a letter stating how much 
your school board is authorized to spend for the building. The schoolhouse shown 
herewith is only one of several plans which we can furnish at this extremely low 
“ price. The balance are shown in our School Furniture Catalog. Send for it. 

If you are not a member of the school board you will confer a favor on every tax 
‘ payer interested if you will send this advertisement to some member of the board. 
We can save them money. If you are interested send for our School Furniture 
Catalog, also Building Materials Catalog. They are free for the asking. 


- SEARS, ROK: 


For Other Schoolhouse Plans See School Furniture Catalog. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Robert Louis Stevenson Songs. By Ethel  B. Macaulay. 339 pages, cloth, 40 cents, Charles cents. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 
Crowninshield. Boards, 32 pages. Milton Bradley E. Merrill Company, New York. 


Company, Springfield, Mass. My Commencement. $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Panama and the Canal. By Alfred B. Halland New York. Melton 
Clarence L. Chester. Cloth, 238 pages, 60 cents. An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. : . 


Newson & Co., New York. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Edited by Allan Ab- 


Cloth, 


The Crown of Wild Olive and The Queen of the 
Air. By John Ruskin. Edited by Wightman F. 
371 pages, 25 cents, net. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. 


Walden. By Henry David Thoreau. Cloth, bott, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 328 Fungous Diseases of Plants. By Benjamin M. 


437 pages, 50 cents. Charles B. Merrill Company, pages, cloth, 40 cents. 
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The ‘“‘FLANAGAN” Line 
Our extensive line includes “Everything for Schools,’’ Supplies, Furniture, Industrial 
Material and Kindergarten Goods. We offer to the Teacher, Director and Superintend- 
ent goods that are right in quality, interesting prices and prompt, reliable service. 
The NUMBER TEN CATALOGUE contains goods of true value and merit for schools 
everywhere. Our line is the most complete and is kept in advance of the schools’ require- 
ments. vente ght years of successful business experience enables " to serve you 
efficiently. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Number Ten Catalogue. It is sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 338 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Charles FP. 


SLAT 


Merrill Com- Duggar. 
Co., Boston. 


ROOFING | Low Prices 
URINALS |} Quality 


LACKBOARDS 





THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. | 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. | 


; 





illustrated, 508 pages. Ginn & 


Kr 


Barbour's Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 
and the Most Convenient Ink for Schools, 
Does not gum or corrode pens. Can be 
made up when needed. For sale by all 
School Supply Houses, or 


The Barbour Tablet_Ink Co. 
Evansville, ind. 
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| . Here itis 


-—-| Or & Locket’s SRED BOOW’? 1910 Edition 


Do not order your supplies or equipment for next year before consulting the most complete catalogue ever published. 


A catalogue of Manual 
Training Benches, Tools 
and Equipment, includ- 
ing Tools for Woodwork, 
Forge, Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Work, Vene- 
tian Iron, Brass, Copper 
and Leather Work, Clay 
Modeling. 


one & 108 
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[Gan LORE BARES ARE 
BENCHES 
: : 


» Pupil Bench No.2 


tf GAMER ARE COMPANY. DS 


2 
> Ran totes 


Contains 208 pages. Is 
illustrated by more than 
500 cuts of all varieties of 
tools and equipments. 
List of 


a few of the schools to 


Complete index. 


whom Manual Training 
Benches and tools were 


supplied during 1909. 





Two Typical “RED BOOK” Pages. 


Every school system ought to have a copy as a reference book. Write for a copy if you are interested. It is free for the asking, 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CoO. 


1 Established 1872 


71-73 Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A PLACE FOR TOOLS Bemis Standard Bench 


r ’ 

yn 

er 

on 

nn 

ns 

a 

—_ Buy the Bench now, and Cabinet for tools later 

30 if you like. Each is a separate piece; helps to start MANUFACTURERS OF 
shop work at small expense, and still secure good 

he equipment with opportunity to plan ahead for the es e@ 

F. , department’s growth. Man | HK 

‘he Every piece is a finished article of furniture, a la raining enc es 

“ product of cabinet makers—not carpenters. 

& Let our Catalog No. 16 tell you more about our 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


thirty-two regular styles and sizes of Benches. 


DRAWING TABLES TOOL CABINETS 
SPECIAL SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 


CATALOGUE FREE 


eapest 
al Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. A. L. BEMIS, 
Co. 628 N. Front Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 5 Cypress St., Worcester, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoon Boarp JourwaL.” 



























SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


H-6946 represents a porcelain Bracket Drinking 
Fountain with self-closing Bubbling Cup. It is operat- 
ed by pressing downward on the metal ring and guard; 
this opens the self-closing faucet, causing the water to 
flow. When ring is released, the water is shut off at 
once. As a water-saver, this style of Fountain with its 
self-closing feature is to be recommended. 

, 7 H-6948 represents an enameled iron bracket Drink- 
H-6946 ing Fountain with Bubbling Cup and Loose Key Stop 
and Supply to wall. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 












BRANCHES: BRANCHES: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., MANUFACTURERS OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
615 Northwestern Bidg. PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIV ELY Monadnock Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, ——>>—————————————————————  ————— OMAHA, NEB., 
Bullders’ Exchange THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 1116-1116 Douglas St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
1204 Scarrett Bldg. General Offices: 601-627 W. Lake St. 327 Bond Bldg. 
Showrooms: 91 Dearborn St. 
DENVER CHICAGO TRENTON 


over any sink 
or basin 


The Springfield Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Prevents Disease 


Would you knowingly permit yourself or child to drink from a common cup just used by a person infected with Tuberculosis 
or other dangerous disease ? 


This evil which is exciting public attention in every part of the country can be prevented by using the Springfield Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain. 
They are so simple to adjust and attach that any janitor can install them. They can be attached to any sink or basin. 
They are the only fountains made that contain a first-class filter. 
They are the best made, most highly finished and most sanitary drinking fountain manufactured. 
Price, complete, $10.00 each; in lots of six, 20 per cent. discount. 


Public School Officials Should Investigate the Springfield Sanitary Fountain 
and earn the well deserved thanks of the parents and children in their community. 
We have hundreds of splendid letters from SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS everywhere, speaking in the highest terms, endorsing the 


Springfield Fountain. 
WRITE FOR A CATALOG AND FULL PARTICULARS 


SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. Chicopee, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoont Boarp JougNat.” 
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CLEANER ® 
FLOORS 


LESS 
COST 


NO DUST 
in the Air 


NO DUST 


left on the Floor 


6,500 SCHOOLS 


USE NOTHING ELSE 
Cleaning a 60-desk room in eight minutes 


The reservoir is filled with our cleaning fluid or with plain kerosene. 


The light row of center tufts is kept just moist enough with our cleaning fluid or with 
plain Kerosene to wipe your floor clean and leave it dry with no wet spots on the floor. 


Kerosene makes the best cleaning fluid on earth. It is a powerful disinfect- 
ant, even exterminating moths. This method will not oil nor darken the floor. It 
leaves the floor brighter, cleaner, firm and smooth. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


SENT ON APPROVAL EXPRESS PREPAID 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
131 Sycamore Street MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


MARBLELOID-SANITAS FIRE-PROOF FLOORING 


The Ideal Flooring for School Buildings «& ~ 


ened a aeadal : 
gE ANT LOU ISA ve eS e y 
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Something MORE than a brush 


APPLIED DIRECT TO OLD FLOOR 





A permanent, Sanitary, Artistic Floor Covering absolutely Fire- 
Proof, Germ-Proof and practically Wear-Proof. 

Laid plastic upon new or old wood or concrete foundation as a floor, 
sanitary base or wainscot forming a monolithic body, with a fine- 
grained smooth surface. Elastic to the tread, not slippery, 
noiseless. Assures hygienic conditions. 

Pleasing in appearance—made in any color or combinations of color. 

Extensively used in Corridors, Toilets, Class Rooms, etc., of school 
buildings. Standard of specification for public schools by the 
Board of Education of New York City. Among other schools where 
this flooring is installed are the following: 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Honesdale High School, Honesdale, Pa. 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. Ridgefield Park School, Ridgefield Park, N.J. 
Lafayette Street School, Newark, N. J. Franciscan Sister School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. George School, Newtown, Pa., étc., etc. 


Samples and Estimates furnished at all times. Write for full particulars. 
MANUFACTURED AND LAID SOLELY BY 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 


Broadway and 34th St., NEW YORK CITY 
SS ES SESE SEES EES ESS 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Founded 1862 Incorporated 1890 ( 
BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL, MINERALS, CHARTS, MODELS, ETC. Qj 
CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS ON REQUEST 
76-104 College Avenue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Se Se Ee EE EE EEE EEE ESE 
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THE OLD WAY 


ALIVE WITH GERMS 











The Old Way—The Unsanitary Germ Spreading Drinking Cup a Menace 
to the Good Health of School Children 


Good Health Means Everything 


In Kansas and 


Michigan the old 
The question of 


style drinking 
Sanitary drinking cup is forbidden 
cups is receiving by law. 


the strictest atten- Disease germs 
cluster about the 
rim. With the 
bubbling cup one’s 
lips do not come 
in contact with 


The Bubbling Cup —™"™ 


THE NEW WAY 


== GERM-PROOF 


tion from the Press, 
City Health Boards 


and Doctors. 














The New Way—Lips Touch the Water Only—No Chance to Contract Disease 
—A Four Cup Clow Bubble Fountain in a Denver School 


SEND FOR PRINTED MATTER 


JAMES B.CLOwW & SONS 
CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
New York, Havana, St.Louis, Washington, 


Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, 
Pittsburg, 


In writing to advertisers please montis “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 



















STOVES 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 


WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 





EERE iT is! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 
It is right in every way ! 

For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 
Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 
M INTOSH STEREOPTICON 

C COMPANY —— 


35 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


cE. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES anD FURNITURE 








A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 


My catalog een ane hove prtans of the ae mast vartep aie queastete line of echos! goods cold by anyonehouse | 





ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY | MENEELY & “BELLS 
Stuckstede & Bro., Drape. The Old Reliabie guueen. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes Meneely Foundry, 
of best quality Copper and Tin Establish ed + aneeh 
2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louls | nearly 100 years ago. | & i B 
vuekure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


; = : ...Lmperial Mineral Waters... 


Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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The Stamford Electric Clock System 


THE CHOICE OF MR. THOMAS A. EDISON FOR 
TIMING HIS DELICATE LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 


A MODERN CLOCK SYS- 
TEM WITH A SELF- 
WINDING MASTER 
CLOCK, SIMPLE AND 
ACCURATE SECONDARY 
CLOCKS WITHOUT 
SPRINGS OR DELICATE 
ADJUSTMENTS, AND A 
PROGRAM TRANSMIT- 
TER WITH NO LOOSE 
PINS OR CONTACTS 


Write for Bulletin 108 and List of 


Self-Winding Master Clock Recent Installations 


with Pilot Secondary 
and Indicator 


Engineering Electric Mfg. Co., inc 


STAMFORD, CONN. 






HAHL PNEUMATIC CLOCK » 
PROGRAM SYSTEM 


— 


The one that gives 
perfect service without 
tinkering or coaxing. 

The Air and Gravity 


clock. Operation costs nothing, maintenance 
next to nothing. 

















A Secondary Clock 


Although higher in price, it was adopted 
over all others by 


| DeKalb, I1l., State Normal. 

Elgin, Ill, High School. 

| Green Bay, Wis., High School. 
Madison, Wis., High School. 
Waukegan, I1l., High School. 
Cleveland City Normal. 
Anderson, Ind., High School. 
Peru, Ind., High School. 
Lebanon, Ind., High School. 
Hutchinson, Kas., High School. 
Two Wisconsin Normal Schools, etc. 


There is a Reason for it. 


We can install systems in old 
school buildings without disfigure- 
ment. Can operate with ease and 
certainty any desired program. 





Master Clock 


Send for Illustrated Booklet just out 


Hahli Automatic Clock Co. 


1328 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast: 
111 New Montgomery St., 2644-48 Mi “ita plewood Av., 
San Francisco, c 


Eastern Office: 
103 Park Ave. 
Cal. hicago New York. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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The Frick Master, Program and 
Secondary Clocks 
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“A Frick clock that I installed in 
another school worked so well that 
4 : > Iam desirous of seeing 
ny Oa . } can do for this school.”’ 












what you 












Supt. E. F. Schall of West Liberty, 


Ia., bought another clock and then 
wrote: 













“We have received and installed 
the clock and are well pleased with 
| i 


















' We can verify dozens of such ex- 
Style No. 2— Secondary Clock. periences by letters on file. Above cut shows four program 
one minute interval machine, which 
Patented. is Self-Winding and enclosed in a 
Antique Oak, Cherry or Walnut separate case operated by the mas- 
or Spun Brass. ter clock. 
Dial. 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 and 24 inches. 


We have all kinds of medals but wish you to remember that— 


The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ experience. 






It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign countries (lists on application). 
They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals and Universities. 
Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all other makes. 


More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are the best of their kind, 
therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 











The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the country furnish complete dia- 
grams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 





Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended to insure long life. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. A. E. Daugherty 
88 La Salle Street 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue 
7 Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 















“BLUE 
CAPS AND GOWNS 


For High School, Normal, College and 
University Graduating Exercises 


For further information as to prices of Sale or Rental, write to 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. CLOTHING CO. 


34 EAST WATER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Squires’ No. 3 Inkwell. Squires’ No. 12 Inkwell. 
Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 
Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
half inch. It is provided with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap 
which is very neat and better than a rubber stopper. 


See next month’s journal for other styles. 


Write for illustrated circular and prices 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Eradicate your inkwell 
troubles and practice econ- 
omy. This is possible by 
adopting the U. S. Inkwell. 








Write for particulars. 


12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


Will fit any size hole in 


Pat. Dec, 12-05 desk. 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 





U. Ss. INKWELL CoO., Inc. PROGRAM CLOCES 
MANUFACTURERS 


DES MOINES, IA. Complete Automatic Program Bell Ringers with Selfwind- 


ing or Keywinding Master Clocks. Also Secondary Clocks 
FOURTH EDITION OF for various departments. State fully what is desired and 


give schedule of each Bell : : : : : : : ¢ ¢ 23 
’ TECTURE 
ee ee ee H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRwaL.” 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 












































CONN AND BUDINGTON’S 
. Advanced Physiology and Hygiene 


A live, up-to-date, really interesting book. It teaches the 
essentials of anatomy, treats of food values and food habits 
and gives the pupils just the facts they ought to know 
about germs, bacteria and disease. 419 pp. $1.10. 


WARD'S 
Rational Method of Reading 


The most popular method of teaching reading in the 
country. No other method provides such a complete plan 
for the teacher; no other method insures to the pupil such 
a large vocabulary, such instant grasp of new words and 
such correct pronunciation and spelling. 








ARNOLD AND GILBERT'S 
Stepping Stones to Literature 


A series of eight readers which provide a real course in 
literature at the same time they offer material for acquiring 
the technique of reading. They contain more of the best 
literature that can be found in any other series of readers. 








Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 





‘Tarr & McMurry New Geographies 





An entirely new series with attractive illustrations, 
splendid maps, modern treatment, 
perfect in every detail 








New Geography (First Book) . . . $ .65 
New Geography (Second Book) . . 1.10 








The publication of these books at this time will give you 
ample opportunity to examine and test them before 
you select your Geographies for next year 


The Macmillan Company 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 


EACHERS and School Officials 
who attend the meeting of the 
National Education Association are 
cordially invited to visit the office of 


Ginn and Company 


at 29 Beacon Street, Boston, the site 
of the historic John Hancock House 
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"ME LEE 


is rapidly winning its way on merit. The 
results it secures are its best advertise- 
ment. By it large, free forms are secured 
in primary grades and small, rapid, practi- 
cal writing in grammar grades. Teachers 





handle it with enthusiasm and success. 
ZANER AND BLOSER COMPANY 
Penmanship Specialists COLUMBUS, 0. 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


861-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 
ACTIVE AGENTS “=" 









We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods for 
teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 






in 
parts of the country for a high- 
grade line of School Desks and 
Opera Chairs. 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
LATHES worcnoniven 


CHUCKS, TOOLS AND DOGS 


SHEPARD LATHE CoO. 
131 W. 2nd St. CINCINNATI, O. 


ADJUSTABLE 
BENCHES 
>For School, Work- 
shop and Home. 
Easy Adjustment 
Quality and Dura- 
bility. Right Prices 
Headquarters for 
Manual! Training 
Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, 122-126 Summer St.,Boston, Mass. 
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WILL YOU CO-OPERATE ? 


School Boards may be of material assistance in creating a sentiment for a sensible celebration 
of July Fourth. 








Disposal of Land. 

Where the purchaser of school land, after 
his purchase was canceled for abandonment, 
yoluntarily made a second application and was 
awarded a second allotment, he acquiesced in 
the cancellation of his first purchase and 
abandoned that claim, and the Commissioner 
could not reinstate it—Williams vs. Robison, 
Tex. 1910. 

A certificate of three years’ occupancy of 
school lands is not conclusive as against a 
claimant whose rights had their incipiency 
prior to the issuance of the certificate.—Gil- 
more vs. Lockwood, Tex. Civ. App. 1909. 

Land certificates prior to their location are 
“personal property,” which may be transferred 
as any other chattel—McLain vs. Pate, Tex. 
Civ. App. 1910. 

School Funds. 

The Texas Laws of 1909 (p. 17, c. 12) provide 
that the terms “county treasurer” and “county 
treasury,” as used in all provisions of law re- 
lating to school funds, shall be construed to 
mean the county depository. Held, that the 
provision is not invalid on the ground that in 
substituting the depository for the treasurer 
in the exercise of the powers and performance 
of the duties in relation to school funds, the 
statute constitutes the depository an officer, 
which cannot be done consistently with the 
Constitution, inasmuch as a county depository 
may be a corporation incompetent to hold 
office, there being nothing in the constitution of 
Texas (art. 7 and 16) requiring the school fund 
to be kept in the custody of the county treas- 
urer or other officer—Charlton vs. Cousins, 
Tex. 1910. 

Where one school district goes entirely out 
of existence by being annexed to or merged in 
another, if no arrangements are made respect- 
ing the property and liabilities of the district 
that ceases to exist, the subsisting district will 
be entitled to all the property and answerable 
for all the liabilities—Abler vs. School Dist. 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 1909. 

The Washington school law (Bauinger A. 
©. & S., sec. 5925) provides for the giving of a 
bond by a contractor for public work for the 
benefit of material men and contractors. Sec- 
tion 5927, as amended by the Laws of 1899 
(ec. 105), provides that such persons shall not 
have any right of action on the bond, unless 
within 30 days from and after the completion 
of the contract with and acceptance of the 
work by the board they shall file with the board 
a notice in writing, etc. Held, that a notice 
served upon a surety company, which did not 
specifically say that material men for a school 
building had a claim against the bond, as pre- 
scribed by the statute, but which did say that 
the claimant had a claim against a building 
for materials used in the building, and the 
amount thereof, was a _ sufficient. compliance 
with the statute—Cascade Lumber Co. vs. 
Aetna Indemnity Co., Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. vs. Aetna Indemnity Co., Wash. 
1910. 

The Washington school®laws (Ballinger A. 
©. & §&., sec. 5925) provide for the giving of a 
bond by a contractor for public work for the 
benefit of material men and contractors. Sec- 
tion 5927, as amended by Laws 1899 (p. 172, 
ec. 105), provides that such persons shall not 
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have any right of action on the bond unless, 
within 30 days “from and after” the comple- 
tion of the contract with and acceptance of the 
work by the board, they shall file with the board 
a notice in writing, etc. Held, that the statute 
only fixes the time after which notices may not 
be filed, and hence notice given before the 
work was completed or accepted was sufficient, 
the object of the statute being that notice of 
the claimant’s intention of holding the surety 
be given him. Id. 

The Idaho state constitution (art. 8, p. 3) 
provides that no school district shall incur any 
indebtedness for any purpose exceeding in that 
year its income for such year, without the as- 
sent of two-thirds of the qualified electors, at 
an election held for that purpose. The charter 
of Independent School District No. 1 of Nez 
Perce county, organized under 11th Sess. Terr. 
Laws, p. 408, as amended in 1909 (Laws 1909, 
p. 53), p. 33, provides that the board of direct- 
ors may submit to the qualified electors the 
question whether the board shall be authorized 
to issue bonds to provide and improve school 
houses and grounds, furniture, apparatus and 
fixtures, or for any or either of said purposes. 
Held, that the providing of school houses, 
grounds, furniture, apparatus and fixtures is 
one purpose, and the voting of bonds to raise 
money for three separate and _ independent 
school sites and three separate buildings, and 
for the purchasing of fixtures and furniture 
therefor, is one purpose, and properly submitted 
as one proposition—Howard vs. Independent 
School Dist. No. 1 of Nez Perce County, Idaho, 
1910. 

Teachers, 

Where a teacher’s certificate, dated September 
6, 1904, recited that it was for the term of one 
year from this date unless revoked, a writing 
which followed the signature, “Good until the 
next regular examination, March, 1905,” did not 
limit the duration of the certificate, since the 
law required that it should be issued for one 
year, and it so recited.—Abler vs. School Dist. 
of St. Joseph, Mo., 1910. 

Where a school teacher has a certificate as 
a licensed teacher, at the time of employment, 
it is not required that it extend to the end of 
the term of employment; all that is required 
is that it be renewed at its expiration.—Abler 
vs. School Dist. of St. Joseph, cause transferred 
from Supreme Court, Street vs. School Dist. of 
St. Joseph, Mo., App. 

Where a teacher was competent to teach, 
and held a certificate to that effect from the 
proper authority, and his contract to teach was 
lawful, that his certificate did not state that it 
was either first or second class would not affect 
its validity, since he belonged to one or the other 
of the classes, and either was sufficient authority 
to teach in the public schools of the county. 
Td. 

An entry in the minutes of the county board 
of education purporting to authorize W.’s em- 
ployment as principal of a high school, “Ukiah 
High School principal P. B. W. $1,500,” did 
not constitute a contract of employment of W. 
for a year at a salary of $1,500, or any other 
contract.—Westerman vs. Cleland, Cal. App., 
1910. 

In an action by the principal of a high school 
for an amount claimed as the remainder due on 
his yearly salary, evidence held to support a 
finding that plaintiff's contract of employment 
was at a monthly salary for no specified time. 
—Westerman vs. Cleland, Cal. App., 1910. 

Where the title of an act refers to an edu- 
cational corporation as “Independent School 
District No. 1 of Nez Perce County, Idaho,” 
and the body of the act designates and creates 
the corporation as “Independent District No. 1 
of Nez Perce County, Idaho,” the omission of 
the word “school” in the name of the corpora- 








HON. F. M. BRALLEY, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


tion in the body of the act is an immaterial 
variance, not invalidating the statute-—Howard 
vs. Independent School Dist. No. 1 of Nez Perce 
County, Idaho, 1910. 

The discretion of trustees elected upon the 
establishment of a graded comman school dis- 
trict, as to buying a particular property for the 
school, which property the petition for election 
specified should be procured, if expedient, will 
not be interfered with by the courts, at least 
in the absence of such proofs of abuse as would 
be tantamount to fraud.—Jeffries vs. Trustees 
of Columbia Graded Common School, Ky. 

The Tennessee school law (p. 48), creates the 
office of county superintendent of public schools, 
and provides that he shall be a person of lite- 
rary and scientific attainments. Acts 1895, p. 
70, ec. 54, amendatory thereof, prescribes the 
same qualifications and also provides that ap- 
plicants for the office shall before election be 
examined by the board of education and receive 
a certificate of qualification as a condition to 
eligibility. Held, that the amendatory act is 
mandatory, and not directory, as shown by the 
clear intention of the legislature, especially 
since the provision of the original act gave the 
county court power to remove the superintend- 
ent for inefficiency.—State vs. Evans, Tenn. 

By the annexation of land belonging to a 
school district to a city and a city school dis- 
trict, which by virtue of the Political Code (p. 
1576), sprang at the same time into existence, 
the power of the first-named district to use the 
property for school purposes ended, and the 
legal title passed to the trustees of the new dis- 
trict, since under section 1617 the management 
and control of school property within their dis- 
tricts is vested in the trustees of the district.— 
Id. Cal., 1909. 

A school district having, prior to the act of 
the Kentucky legislature of March 24, 1908, 
created a debt for furniture, and used and en- 
joyed the same, the patrons and property of the 
district, as it stood prior to the act, and not 
the property of the entire county, should pay 
such debt.—Board of Education, Pike Co., vs. 
A. H. Andrews Co., Ky., 1909. 


Lost Locally. 

The school committee of Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, held a meeting one night to con- 
sider the purchase of new school books—one 
old man arose in protest, and with a wabble of 
his chin and a tremble in his voice he said: 

“Tidn’t we study out o’ these old books? Ain’t 
what’s good enough for us, good enough for our 
children? What’s the good o’ all this book 
learnin’ anyhow? What we need is somethin’ 
practical. 

“T mind the time when I used to come along 
the old north road and see Dan Webster up 1m 
his gable window with the lamp a-burnin’ and 
him writin’ and studyin’ out o’ his books as late 
as nine o’clock at night. 

“What did it all amount to? Why he went 
away from here and we never heard o’ him 
afterwards.” 
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The Practice of the Superintendent 


By SUPT. JOSEPH E. AVENT, Goldsboro, 


The idea that every child should have a fair 
and equal opportunity to become by education 
the best and most useful person that his capa- 
bilities permit has been of slow growth. That 
all the people of a state or community should be 
held responsible by taxation for that education 
has advanced even less rapidly. That the edu- 
cational the various communities 
could be rendered the most possibly efficient by 
competent supervision has been the last idea to 
be taken hold of by the popular mind. 

Starting back in 1837, at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
stopping in 1839 at Providence, R. I., in 1840 
at Springfield, Mass., and in 1847 at Columbus, 
O., we see the first four city superintendents 
in America. 


schemes of 


At first, the idea of putting a man 
at the head of a system of publie schools was 
for the purpose of administration, rather than 
those of supervision. -And, as late as 1885, we 
find the New England Journal of Education de- 
elaring that, “The most important question of 
the hour in is that of 
supervision.” But today, the business systems 


matters of education 
of the country being taken as models, it is gen- 
erally recognized that there is great economy 
of the educational resources in having this edu- 
cational labor divided and then directed by a 
competent and responsible head. And, if there 
is a town of more than 1,000 inhabitants that 
has not its graded schools and a superintendent 
thereof, its citizenship is looked upon with sus- 
picion and it is regarded as a good place for 
progressive people to move from, rather than 
move to. 

While the necessity of a superintendent of 
schools in any town or city having a somewhat 
independent or locally controlled system is now 
accepted, it must be remembered, as I have al- 
ready stated, that this has not always been so. 
Although city superintendence began three- 
quarters of a century ago, yet men who would 
acknowledge the benefits to be derived from en- 
lightened mechanical employ- 
ments, in commercial life and in government 
were not willing to admit for the schools the 
value and necessity of the same kind of super- 
vision. Even men on school boards, themselves 
usefully employed as managers of stores, print- 
shops, saw mills, railroads, ete., thought a school 
superintendent or 
burden. 


supervision in 


supervisor an unnecessary 
Indeed, the acceptance of the super- 
intendent as a regular part of our educational 
scheme is only a recent thing. And the fact 
that the duties of the superintendent differ so 
widely in the different communities is evidence 
of the process of evolution. In some places 
his duties are more those of administration; in 
others, supervision; in still others, all of both 
with many other invisible and _ unspecified 
duties attached. In many places he is both 
superintendent and principal combined, and 
also does a large amount of class work. 


Position of the Superintendent. 

In the Southern states there are about 115 
city school systems whose enrollment is greater 
than 1,500 each. There are some four or five 
times as many with less. Therefore, in consid- 
eration of the fact that at least three-fourth 
of the Southern school systems have less than 
fifteen hundred pupils enrolled in each and 
are town systems rather than city systems, it 
has seemed to me proper to consider in this 
discussion the position of the superintendent 
in the smaller school systems. In fact, to try 
to discuss the superintendent’s position in the 
larger city systems would be entirely presump- 
tious on my part. Experience has not qualified 
me for giving advice to those engaged in the 


larger work. But in the smaller school sys- 
tems, what relationships must a superintendent, 
bear? What duties must he perform? What 
attitudes must he In other words, 
what must this fellow you call superintendent 
do? 

In the outset, it must be assumed that the 
superintendent cannot give his time exclusively 
to supervision, though some of the best super- 
vision will often be found in the smaller 
schools. I have in mind a_ superintendent, 
with five hundred children and twelve teachers, 
who visited every room frequently. His teach- 
ers were, for the most part, untrained for their 
work, some of them being entirely new at 
the work. So he arranged for himself a pro- 
gram by which he taught all the most import- 
ant classes once every two weeks. Thus he was 
able to give his teachers the benefits of his 
training and experience. He did not trust 
them entirely to carry out his plans from di- 
rection. He took hold and showed them how 
to do so. He was tactful in this and neither 
brought his teachers into disrepute or disre- 
spect before their pupils, nor did he appear 
trying to display himself. He had each teacher 
make for him a map of her room locating the 
position of each pupil. When in the room he 
studied the face of each pupil and the map of 
the room, till he knew the names of the pupils. 
He kept himself constantly informed, not only 
as to what the teachers were doing, but also 
as to what the pupils were doing. 

Meeting Local Conditions. 

Now, as a usual thing, a man strong in one 
point is weak in others. He may be expert in 
supervision and yet fail to maintain a school 
acceptable to the community in which he serves. 
He may disregard strong local customs. He 
may forget that, while all things may be law- 
ful for him, all things are not expedient. He 
may regard himself as above criticism and may 
be thrown clear off his base by adverse criti- 
cism, which comes not from the community as 
a whole, but from only one or two disgruntled 
individuals. A superintendent once told me 
that there was a time in his experience when 
he would not serve a community, if there was 
to his knowledge a single individual opposed 
to him. In a town of some 4,000 inhabitants, 
a superintendent who had shown himself strong 
in a supervisory way paid no heed to a local 
custom which required everybody to speak to 
everybody else, whether known or unknown. 
Hence, he came to be regarded as “stuck up,” 
and his stay in the community was of short 
duration. 

Another 


assume ? 


man was unable to show to his 
teachers that he was absolutely impartial in 
his dealings with them, and they became di- 
vided into factions, ultimately leading to a di- 
vision of the board and to a division of the 
community. 

The duties and powers of the superintendent 
will always vary in some important respects 
with the community. And the best superin- 
tendent for each community is going to be he 
who best interprets local conditions, is best 
able to adapt himself to the circumstances 
growing out of these conditions, and brings the 
best possible results out of these conditions to 
the educational interests of the community. 

Relations with the School Board. 

Dr. Pickard, in his School Supervision, says: 
“City superintendency of schools may be con- 
sidered as a prism with polygonal bases. One 
face is turned toward the material appliances 
used in school work; one toward school au- 
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thorities; another toward the people at large; 
another toward the patrons of the schools; still 
another toward the teachers; the last and most 
important of all, toward the pupils.” Thus we 
see that the superintendent’s relations are many. 
Happy is he who may be wise enough to main- 
tain them all with discretion. 

His relations with his board should be 
tirely harmonious. 


en- 
The board is responsible 
directly to the people for the efficiency of the 
schools. The superintendent is responsible di- 
rectly to the board and indirectly to the people 
themselves. The board is the go-between for 
him and the people. In cases in which the 
superintendent is occupied exclusively or chief- 
ly with supervision and is held responsible for 
the good work of the schools, he should be al- 
lowed all necessary powers and prerogatives. In 
matters entirely within the realm of his pro- 
fessional duties he should be free to use his 
judgment unmolested. A good man will ac- 
complish infinitely much more by being trusted. 
And, if he cannot be trusted, he is not compe- 
tent for the position. However, there are many 
places, especially in those communities in which 
only recently has a special tax been voted for 
the enlargement of their educational facilities, 
where he has not the freedom and the power 
that are accorded him in the older communities, 
and which are justly due him, if he would main- 
tain his self-respect. 
Promoting New Things. 

Now, the superintendent lives largely in the 
future. If he has any regard whatsoever for 
the work that he is doing, he is constantly. 
planning for its upbuilding and _ betterment. 
Then he must work to develop with his board 
a sentiment which will accord him the 
powers and influence which a superintendent 
should justly have. He must establish the most 
friendly relation possible with the individual 
members of the board, and keep it up until 
they believe in him. Where a superintendent 
has not been given a reasonably fair chance to 
run his schools according to his own judgment, 
it is necessary to prepare the members of the 
board privately for any important new thing 
desired for the schools. If a superintendent 
come in frequent casual contact with the mem- 
bers of his board, without seeming to push him- 
self upon them, it is an easy matter to acquaint 
them with what the other communities are do- 
ing and what the home school needs. It is 
seldom well to spring an entirely new sub- 
ject upon a board in session, or until the super- 
intendent has it clearly worked out in his own 
mind. If he fail to convince the members of 
the board privately, of the wisdom of his plans, 
it is generally bad practice to try to do so in 
open session. And if you fail to get what 
you ask for in open session, you lose prestige 
for future and probably more important con- 
tests. The superintendent should avoid, if pos- 
sible, fighting a losing battle in open board, 
unless it is a case in which the board does not 
correctly represent the sentiment of the com- 
munity. 

Election of Teachers. 

The superintendent should be secretary of 
the board. No one knows as well as he the con- 
ditions of the schools, or can give the board 
more accurate information about them. He 
should have the power of nominating his teach- 
ers. If he cannot be trusted to do this, he 
should be dismissed and a man secured in whom 
the board has such confidence. No teacher 
should be elected to a position in the schools 
whom the superintendent does not, and cannot, 





recommend. To be sure, then, he should recom- 
mend no one whom the board would be loath 
to elect and no board has a right to hold a 
superintendent responsible for the success of a 
school if it does not give him the power to name 
his helpers and to place them where they can 
do the best work. 

Assuming that a man has a position as 
superintendent, employed by the average board 
of five to nine members who have entire con- 
fidence in him, have turned the entire manage- 
ment of the schools over to him, and have said: 
“We leave the schools to you and hold you 
responsible for the outcome,” let us consider 
in some respects this superintendent’s practice. 


Attitude Toward the Public. 

First, What is he going to be toward that 
great body of stockholders and shareholders in 
the community public school known as _ the 
general public. There is usually paid the super- 
intendent of schools in salary, however inade- 
quate, more of the public funds than is paid 
the mayor or any other officer of the city gov- 
ernment. Then, as the people have paid their 
taxes for the establishment and maintenance of 
the public schools, what rights have they? Have 
they any rights that he is bound to respect? 
What have they to do with the schools? May 
the superintendent simply ignore the public? 


Suppose I go to a merchant to buy a hat. 
He shows me several. I make a choice. Sup- 
pose he then assumes a dictatorial air and tells 
me that I have made a mistake and that it 
will never do for me to wear that kind of a 
hat, that it is not stylish. If I am satisfied 
with the hat you would expect me to say that, 
if he wants to sell me a hat, he will sell the 
one I want. On the other hand, if the mer- 
chant in a courteous way convinces me that 
his selection is more becoming to me than 
mine, I buy it, and both are satisfied. Suppose 
then, instead of using an I-know-it-all attitude 
toward the public, the superintendent shall, in 
a courteous way, convince the community that 
the adoption of some of his recommendations 
will enable the papers to say that they have 
“the best schools in the state,” then he will 
have, at the same time, both ruled his own 
spirit and taken a city. Some school people 
do, as a matter of fact, seem to think that 
the parents and the general public have no 
rights in the education of their children by 
the community, or that they know anything 
about it. But, if a superintendent come into 
frequent close personal contact with the peo- 
ple, open-minded and _ open-hearted, knows 
them and is known of them, he will seldom 
retain the idea, if he shall have ever had it, 
that he is the sole repository of educational wis- 
dom in that community. Most people are rea- 
sonable beings, but they are sociable before 
they are reasonable. 


Public Opinion and Confidence. 

Mr. Payne, in his School Supervision, says: 
“The ideal element, the consideration of what 
ought to be, should enter into the structure of 
every system; but, no less imperative is the 
need of keeping the mind intent on the actual 
state of the people whose interests are to be 
promoted. For the schools belong to the peo- 
ple; and the opinions, interests, and to some 
extent, even the whims of the people must be 
respected. It is not meant by this that the 
schools are to react to every suggestion, wise 
or foolish, friendly or sinister, which may come 
from without, for it is to shield them from 
such calamities that boards of trustees inter- 
fere between these organizations and the ca- 
prices of individual opinion; but it is meant 
that no institution which draws its support 
from the people at large can safely disregard 
the candid suggestions of public opinion.” 
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Mr. Gilbert, in his “School and Its Life,” 
says: “Now, if he (the superintendent) is a 
mere schoolmaster, limiting his field of activi- 
ties to his office and to his schoolroom, com- 
paratively unknown in the community, even if 
he has formulated many admirable reports, 
proving incontrovertibly that his innovations 
are wise, the public is likely to reject them; but 
if*the people know him, know his spirit and 
know him to be a wise and sensible man, 
when he says that some measure is good, they 
believe in him. A few minutes’ personal talk 
with a few of the ‘best people,’ the most in- 
fluential citizens, by the superintendent who 
has their confidence, will do more to pave the 
way for possible reforms than all the articles 
that he may write or publish. Because often 
the public will stand by a person, rather than 
a theory, and the superintendent owes it to 
his schools and owes it to the school board, to 
put himself in such a position in the com- 
munity that the citizens will be ready to stand 
by him, even when they do not fully under- 
stand what he is driving at.” Having estab- 
lished with the people a pleasant relation, the 
superintendent ought to be of influence for 
the upbuilding of the community’s educational 
interests. He should not be afraid of the peo- 
ple of influence, nor should he stand aloof in 
his attitude toward those of humbler station. 


Helping the Teachers. 

What must the superintendent be to that 
class of public servants with whom he must 
work day by day and whose work he must 
supervise? How is his work going to be re- 
lated to theirs so that the work of both shall 
count for the most? In his teachers’ meetings, 
held monthly or bi-weekly, as circumstances 
may demand, he will instruct them in his 
course of study, in the maintenance of good 
discipline and in such other matters as shall 
pertain to the local schools. He may even 
organize his teachers into a pedagogy class, 
and, by following a systematic course in this 
subject, may greatly enhance the teachers’ pro- 
fessional knowledge. In the teachers’ meet- 
ing the superintendent’s work is directory, and 
cannot be made quite so effective as in the 
classroom and in the private conference. And 
in the former he is a supervisor, as in the latter 
he is an adviser. And he must not be content 
simply with directing how things are to be 


done; he must be able to take hold 
and show how they may be done. He 
must be a practitioner as well as a 
theorist. A teacher said to me last summer, 


“Our superintendent is constantly telling us 
to do a certain thing; yet it has never seemed 
to occur to him to take hold and show us how 
to do it.” 

As the superintendent goes from room to 
room, he sees some teachers doing so well that 
they may be left almost entirely to them- 
selves. But he comes to others who are just 
moving along in a listless way, who are failing 
to inspire their children, who simply have no 
life in their teaching. One thing for the super- 
intendent to do under such circumstances is to 
take hold and teach some for that teacher. If 
he have a superior knowledge of teaching, let 
him give of it in meekness and wisdom to a 
needy one. Should there be aught in that 
teacher or her method that needs criticism, 
let the criticism be given in the private con- 
ference. Before the class the superintendent’s 
motive of helpfulness to both teacher and pu- 
pils should be entirely manifest. His attitude 
toward both should be such that both will be 
glad to see him come again. 


Criticism of Teaching. 


In the private conference, such criticism as 
shall be needed may be made and in a friendly 
manner. It should be positive and suggestive, 


- well, commend her for it. 


rather than negative and condemnatory. A 
woman (and most teachers are women) will im- 
prove more rapidly on encouragement than on 
discouragement. If a teacher has failed in 
some one thing for the first time, effort should 
be made to fortify her against a second failure 
of the same kind. If she has done something 
Praise or censure 
should be entirely just and never given more 
abundantly than the case deserves. The timid 
superintendent who fails to point out faults 
and then at the end of the year does not recom- 
mend for re-election the teacher in question 
may be justly confronted with “Why have you 
not told me before ?”’ 

In the private conference, he may show how 
the teaching of certain subjects may be im- 
proved upon and how better discipline may be 
secured. Ilis wider experience and superior 
judgment may be added to her limited experi- 
ence and inferior training. When a teacher 
leaves a conference with her superintendent, she 
should feel helped thereby. If she has been 
making a farce of teaching, her feeling should 
be such as will revolutionize her method. 

In the classroom visitation, in the private 
conference, in whatever relation, the superin- 
tendent’s object is to help the teacher teach. 
Failing in this, he has lost his opportunity. 
He holds his position by virtue of the board’s 
belief that he is really worthy to be at the head 
of the teaching force of the community. And 
inability to help his teachers teach is the surest 
evidence of his incompetence. 

It is well to confer with teachers about con- 
templated changes in the course of study. A 
competent and experienced teacher is prepared 
to give expert advice in this and her interest 
in the proper carrying out of the course of 
study is heightened thereby. She will enter 
with more enthusiasm into a plan in which 
she has had some part in the preparation. What- 
ever will promote the active and willing co- 
operation of the teachers with the superintend- 
ent in his plans for the educational betterment 
of the community is to be encouraged. 

Relations with Pupils. 

Passing now to the most important persons 
in the whole system, what has the superin- 
tendent to do with the children? It is possible 
for the average superintendent of enrollments 
of 1,000 or less, if he continues in that com- 
munity a year or more, to know by name all, 
or nearly all, of the children. Having a map 
of the room locating and naming every child, 
he may, when in the room, associate the faces 
of the children with the names on the map 
and easily learn them. A tremendous lever 
power is thus placed in his hands for their 
effective discipline. Then, too, the children ap- 
preciate being called by name, when you meet 
them on the street. And, I would not give the 
morning salutation of these vivacious young 
Americans for the recognition of the noblest dig- 
nitaries of the land. One day a boy said to his 
superintendent, “We like the way you know us 
boys. One superintendent we had here did not 
know a half dozen boys.” 

The superintendent should remember his own 
experiences of childhood, and be all the time able 
to look at all questions from the children’s stand- 
point as well as from his own. Though a man, 
long since having put away childish things, he 
must still think as a child, seeing the little ones 
before him not “as in a glass darkly, but face to 
face.” In the smaller schools where the super- 
intendent is also principal, the very gross viola- 
tions of school discipline will have to be settled 
by him. In such cases, it should be his ambition 
to be entirely just, to look at the matter from 
every standpoint, and to convince all concerned 
of the justice of his decision. One day some 


boys were asked whether they were afraid of 


their superintendent. They replied: “No, we are 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS SUGGESTED. 

Minneapolis is the latest city which is direct- 
ing attention to the establishment of interme- 
diate schools that shall bridge over the gap be- 
tween the high schools and the common schools. 

The education committee of the Minneapolis 
Commercial Club, headed by Prof. E. V. Rob- 
inson of the University of Minnesota, recently 
suggested to the board of education a plan for 
schools of this character. The system proposed, 
which may be called the six, three and three 
plan, aims at some of the same results as the 
six and six plan, recommended by committees 
at the 1907, 1908 and 1909 meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The document submitted to the board of edu- 
eation explains the reasons for the change, 
which the committee believes will increase the 
efficiency of the schools. In part it reads: 

A. We recommend that intermediate schools 
be established comprising the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. This involves: (a) the hous- 
ing of these grades together in buildings exclu- 
sively devoted to that purpose; (b) the estab- 
lishment of such administrative relations be- 
tween each high school and the intermediate 
schools in its district as to avoid any hiatus be- 
tween them, any duplication of work, or any 
lowering of the standard in such high school 
subjects as may continue to be offered in the 
ninth grade. We would suggest that this end 
may be most surely attained by making each 
high school principal the supervisor of the inter- 
mediate schools in his district. 

B. We further recommend that differentia- 
tion begin at the seventh grade, at least to the 
extent of offering two parallel courses, one con- 
taining much hand work and intensive training 
in practical branches, the other emphasizing 
preparation for high school. 

C. Finally, we recommend that promotion in 
the intermediate schools be by subjects in place 
of by grades. 

In our opinion, the foregoing provisions are 
all equally essential to the success of the plan. 
The reasons for this conclusion are, in brief, as 
foll WS: 

1. A thousand pupils drop out of school every 
year in Minneapolis during or at the end of the 
eighth grade; and another thousand during or 
at the end of the ninth grade, that is, before be 
ing in high school long enough to accomplish 
anything worth while. If this combined army 
of two thousand children who now leave school 
every year in Minneapolis prepared for nothing 
in particular, could be given a unified course, 
under one roof, beginning at the seventh grade, 
the effect would be: 

(a) to hold in school through the ninth grade 
many of those who now leave during or at the 
end of the eighth grade; and (b) to give them 
all a far more valuable preparation for practical 
life than is now possible. 

2. At about twelve years of age, which usu- 
ally marks the beginning of adolescence, chil- 
dren begin to differ markedly in their tastes and 
capacity, and to attempt longer to teach them 
all, everything offered in these grades, or which 
may profitably be offered there, is in our opinion 
a grievous waste of the pupils’ time, the teach- 
ers’ energy and the people’s money. 

3. In the face of these growing differences 
between pupils, to compel them to repeat sub- 
jects which they have mastered, merely because 
they have failed in other subjects in the same 
grade, is to cultivate apathy and distaste for 
school. 

4. A large percentage of those who leave 
school during the eighth and ninth years are 
boys, and it is well known that many of these 
now lack interest and energy in school work. 
We believe that such changes as are recom- 
mended would tend to hold their interest and 
increase their energy during these years. More- 
over, if interest in school work is once aroused, 


many who would otherwise drop out at the first 
opportunity are likely to continue through the 
entire high school course. 

5. By concentrating the work of these three 
grades in relatively few centers, yet so placed as 
to be within walking distance for children 
twelve to fifteen years of age, it would be pos- 
sible to provide assembly halls, gymnasiums and 
ample facilities for hand work of all kinds. 
Such rooms and facilities are imperatively 
needed for children in these grades, yet cannot 
be provided on an adequate scale for all school 
buildings, except at prohibitive cost. 

6. By such concentration it would also be 
possible to equalize classes, avoiding both very 
large and very small sections. In this way, the 
efficiency of the work could be notably increased. 

7. By concentration of these grades it would 
likewise be possible to have the teachers devote 
themselves to whatever line of work they can do 
best, thus reducing the pressure on teachers 
and improving the quality of their work. 

8. By separating the larger from the smaller 
children, the problem of discipline would be ma- 
terially simplified, since the methods suited to 
one age are not suited to another. In this way 
the principals would be freed from many need- 
less annoyances, and enabled more effectively to 
supervise the work of teaching. 

9. It is impossible, and it would be unde- 
sirable if possible, to train boys of twelve to 
fifteen or sixteen years of age for definite 
trades; but it is possible and highly desirable 
to give them such general training of the hand 
and eye as shall enable them readily to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of whatever oc- 
cupation they finally enter. This we regard as 
one of the most important ends to be obtained 
by the provision of a unified course under one 
roof for grades seven, eight and nine. 

10. Finally, the plan proposed would in our 
opinion make for economy as well as efficiency. 
In the first place, assuming the number of 
children to remain the same, it would involve 
merely the rearrangement of certain district 
boundaries and the provision of assembly halls, 
gymnasiums and work shops. But some schools 
already have certain of these facilities, and we 
understand that others are clamoring for them. 
Even supposing the expense of equipping the 
intermediate schools would be greater than the 
expense for such other schools as would obtain 
these facilities anyway, it would still be true 
that the saving achieved by equalizing classes 
and by using the equipment for hand work up 
to its full capacity, would in the end more than 
offset such additional expense of equipment. 

In the second place, if the intermediate 
schools should render school work not only 
more effective, but also so much more attractive 
as to hold in school many who now drop out, 
and thus increase the number of children to be 
educated, we have full confidence that the peo- 
ple of Minneapolis would rejoice in the fact 
and consider money so spent well spent. 

Transferring Children. 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee calls 
attention, in a recent bulletin, to annoyances 
and difficulties caused through careless trans- 
fer of children from one school to another. He 
finds two chief causes of embarrassment: First, 
because children are received without proper 
permits into schools outside of the district 
where they live, and secondly, because the prin- 
cipal and the teacher of the school from which 
a child leaves do not send his property and the 
necessary records with him. 

To prevent all future embarrassing situattons 
Mr. Pearse has issued the following orders: 
“Children who are transferred or who move 
from one place of residence to another situated 
in a different school district, should not be re- 
ceived into any school in a district where they 
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do not live, without the necessary permits regu- 
larly issued from the office. The truancy de- 
partment frequently has much trouble in locat- 
ing these children who are reported as missing 
from one school and are not reported as having 
entered the other, where they are expected to 
go. Principals, when issuing transfers, should 
always get, and make a record of, the child’s 
new address. 

“A pupil leaving a school should take with 
him his report card showing standings and work 
done so far during the semester, his manual 
training work, if he has some piece uncom- 
pleted or other pieces which will be given him 
at the end of the semester, his blank book or 
books, if he has any, and his regular text books. 
lf books have been supplied to the pupils from 
the indigent fund, that fact should be stated 
in the transfer card, so that the school to which 
he goes may supply him without a new inves- 
tigation. 

“A teacher should never be too busy to look 
up and give to small children who are thus 
transferred, the property and school appliances 
which the children should take with them; nor 
should conditions in any school be such that 
the teacher cannot find the things which be- 
long to the child. 

“Report cards should be kept carefully and 
should be accessible so that any child who is 
transferred can promptly receive the credentials 
to which he is entitled. 


Teachers’ Appointments. 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board has recently 
made a statement of minimum requirements 
for teachers who desire appointment: 

First—General Education. A graduate from 
a Des Moines high school or its equivalent. 
Other things being equal, candidates with 
higher education will be favored. 

Second—Professional Training. A two 
years’ course in a standard teachers’ training 
school. 

Third—Experience. Not less than two years’ 
actual teaching experience in a good graded 
school under competent supervisor or three 
years’ teaching in village or rural schools. 

Fourth—Certificates. A first class county 
certificate or a state certificate. 

No candidate shall be considered eligible as 
a cadet or apprentice teacher who does not meet 
the requirements as to general education, cer- 
tificates and either professional training or ex- 
perience; and no candidate shall be considered 
eligible to election as a regular teacher who 
does not meet all four requirements. No per- 
son shall be considered eligible whose scholar- 
ship is not good as shown by her record in 
high school and training school, and who does 
not possess good health, character and person- 
ality. 
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Education is a social problem. It is social 
in respect to ends as well as in respect to 
means. Our educational system has developed 
in response to school needs. In some instances 
that response has been slow, but we have not 
wavered in our purpose to serve the general 
social ends. At present we fail to meet, ade- 
quately, the needs of a rapidly developing in- 
dustrial society. Some changes must be made, 
but I wish to warn you against the abandon- 
ment of an educational system which has made 
possible our present position in order to sup- 
ply a temporary industrial demand. A system 
of universal education must meet all our great 
secial needs, but we must not permit a minor 
need to dominate our elementary schools. Re- 
cently, a well organized propaganda has over- 
emphasized the needs of certain phases of in- 
dustrial life. In our anxiety to increase the 
productive power of the workers we have for- 
gotten that production is not the chief end of 
man. The most pressing industrial problems 
of today are problems of distribution, not pro- 
duction, and yet, so far as I know, there has 
been no considerable agitation for schools to 
teach employers more equitable methods of dis- 
tributing the product of industry. Undoubted- 
ly, there is a social sanction and an economic 
need for a closer relation between our educa- 
tional style and our methods of getting a 
living, but it does not follow that the tempo- 
rary needs of a factory should determine the 
character of our school work. 

The demand for industrial education came at 
a time of great commercial and industrial pros- 
perity when it was difficult to secure trained 
workmen. The supply was not equal to the ce- 
mand and the manufacturers were forced to 
use a lower grade of labor just as the scar- 
city of timber has forced the manufacturer to 
use the lower grades of lumber. This has pro- 
duced a condition greatly limiting the pro- 
portional output of the factories and is respon- 
sible, in a large measure, for the present agita- 
tion. Should a period of business depression 
follow this period of business expansion you 
will probably hear little of the demand for in- 
dustrial education. That a business depression 
will follow within a few years is altogether 
probable. Then we shall have a surplus of 
skilled labor, unemployment and a falling scale 
of wages. This phase of our industrial con- 
ditions has received little attention. We for- 
get that the demand for labor is not constant. 
We cannot afford to ignore this fact. We 
should consider carefully the temporary char- 
acter of the conditions which have created the 
demand for industrial education before we of- 
fer up our present school system as a sacrifice 
to this new deity. 

The influence of industrial life on our school 
work should be determined by our general so- 
cial needs and not by the mechanical processes 
performed inside factory walls. In order to 
understand the general social needs it is well 
occasionally to look at the matter from the 
viewpoint of the worker. 

Efficiency vs. Efficiency. 

Industrial education, as usually understood, 
is intended for those children who will enter 
later the manufacturing industries. These 
children will become ultimately a part of the 
factory system. The factory system means di- 
vision of labor and a specialization in single 
processes. The factories want machine oper- 
ators. The number of thoroughly trained me- 
chanics employed is relatively small. Manu- 
facturers doubtless would be glad to have every 
machine operated by a skilled artisan, but 
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they cannot afford to pay the wages of a 
skilled artisan to a machine operator. The 
skilled mechanic may have greater adaptability 
and resourcefulness but he can produce no 
more on a given machine than the regular 
machine operator. The greatest possible pro- 
duction at the least proportional expense is 
the rule of business, and so long as that is the 
rule the tendency will be to increase the field 
of cheaper labor and further limit the field of 
the all-around skilled worker. However, the 
demand for the thoroughly trained artisan 
never can be eliminated wholly. It is im- 
portant that we have a large number of well 
trained mechanics; it is vastly more important 
that the great body of American labor have a 
training which will not only make them greater 
producers but which will broaden their outlock 
and give them a greater share in the product 
of the industry. It is not so much an indus- 
trial problem as a problem of humanity. From 
certain sources we hear much of the “demands 
of industry,” but organized labor is more in- 
terested in the needs of those engaged in in- 
dustry. These two views of the question are 
quite distinct; one looks toward a more efficient 
producer, the other toward a more efficient man. 
On the one hand, you have a force appealing 
to you to give to the factory such workers as 
the manufacturer needs; on the other, an ap- 
peal to give to society such men as the nation 
needs. 

The factories want “efficient workers” and 
one distinguished advocate of industrial educa- 
tion has defined an efficient worker as “one with 
dexterity of hand and arm, and a back which 
will allow the body to adapt its movements tu 
those of the machine; one who keeps step with 
his machine in its speed and in the varying 
motions of its mechanical parts.” That is the 
efficient factory workman. Our manufacturers, 
with eyes keen for profits, have not been slow 
to note a departure from this ideal. They have 
seen the listless, careless, sluggish worker at 
the machine and have branded him as ineffi- 
cient. He is inefficient, but the blame is not 
to be placed wholly, nor to any large degree, 
on our educational system. The largest pro- 
portion of low grade workers is to be found in 
the industries where working conditions are 
worst. Some day we shall see a relation be- 
tween the listless, careless habits and the long 
hours of exacting toil at an endless task when 
the little workers should be in the fields, or 
parks, or schools. Inefficiency is not so often 
the result of defective education as it is the 
result of chronic innutrition and the physical 
and mental deterioration of an exploited class. 
So long as the conditions in the factories remain 
as they are we can do little in the way of in- 
dustrial education that will be of lasting bene- 
fit to the workers. We may shorten, somewhat, 
the time it takes him to reach his limit of pro- 
duction, but no school can give the power to 
put any degree of joy and hope into an endless 
task. 

With all the education and culture of this 
audience, I think there is not one whose in- 
terest and pleasure would be sustained long in 
such fascinating work as fitting papers in the 
lids of pickle bottles. You may know all about 
the growing of pickles, the manufacture and 
treatment of paper, the mining and manufac- 
ture of tin and iron and every other industry 
connected with the work, but when at the end 
of ten long hours you have finished a thousand 
dozen and realize that there are just as many 
lids to fit as when you first began, I am in- 
clined to think that your hope and your joy 
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in your work would begin to fade. The worker 
who is engaged in a semi-automatic process 
cannot think of his work. He dare not think of 
it. His only salvation is in thinking of some- 
thing else. The remedy must be found in 
shorter hours, better wages, and a later entrance 
to the industry with an education that -will 
give him interests outside the industry. 


Causes of Present Agitation. 

Much of the agitation for industrial educa- 
tion has come through non-union employers’ 
associations, and educators whose environment, 
training, or economic interests have placed 
them in sympathy with these organizations as 
opposed to organized labor. The attitude of 
these men is not to be mistaken. The educa- 
tion they propose is narrow and is plainly for 
the purpose of creating a supply of werkmen 
with non-union sympathies, whom they can use 
as strike breakers. In their public expression 
we find such phrases as “relieve us from the 
tyrrany of organized labor,” “lift the labor 
union embargo on our industries,” “furnish our 
industries with skilled and willing workers, at 
a reasonable wage,” and so on through a vast 
series of phrases which clearly show that the 
center of interest is in increasing profits rather 
than in raising the standard of living of the 
working class. 

There is another element in this movement 
for industrial education whose force is being 
felt. It is composed of earnest and sympathetic 
educators, far-seeing labor union men and others 
seeking a general social betterment aside from 
any personal interest. This group is forcing 
a recognition of the human factor. The needs 
of the workers are considered rather than 
the needs of industry. That is as it should 
be. The employer needs certain things in order 
that he may produce more goods; the worker 
needs certain things in order that he may live 
a fuller life. It is the difference between build- 
ing an improved machine and lifting from the 
depths a human soul. 

It appears to be generally conceded that in- 
dustrial education is a question in which the 
employers and organized labor are the parties 
chiefly interested. I cannot agree with this 
view. The interest of the employer is economie, 
the interests of organized labor are much broad- 
er, but the solution of the problem must come 
from the broadest possible consideration of our 
social needs. The interest of the manufacturer 
is quite clear. He must have more efficient 
laborers to enable him to compete with foreign 
manufacturers who employ what he _ once 
taught us to call the pauper labor of Europe, 
but which we are now assured is labor pos- 
sessed of the most wonderful skill and intel- 
ligence. According to some reports, the mean- 
est of them is superior to the average American 
workman. I am inclined to accept these state- 
ments with a grain of salt, but the correctness 
of the reports does not materially affect the 
situation. If, at the present scale of wages 
and output, the American manufacturer cannot 
compete with the foreigner who employs those 
wonderful models of “industrial intelligence,” 
it is quite evident that what he seeks is a great- 
er output at the present scale of wages, or a 
lower scale of wages at the present output. 
It appears then, that the interests of the em- 
ployer are economic and it is to be expected 
that he will favor those forms of education 
which will give him the greatest economic re- 
turns. 

The Motives of Labor. 
The union man has economic interests to 
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serve just as the employer has, but does not 
ask for industrial education on that ground. 
He has a large personal and high public inter- 
est to serve. He wants industrial education, 
but he wants it in such a form that it will aid 
and not degrade the working class. He wants 
an education that will enable the workers to 
get a larger share of the product of industry. 
The manufacturers say, “make the children of 
the working class into something that will sup- 
ply our needs.” ‘The union man says, “give 
our children an opportunity for an education 
which will enable them to perform greater so- 
cial service, command a larger share of the 
product of industry, and maintain a_ higher 
standard of living.” 

Industrial schools are for the children of the 
working class. This gives to the worker a deep 
personal interest which the employer cannot 
feel. That alone should be sufficient to give 
to laboring men a directing voice in such 
schools; but there are other reasons they should 
have something to say. The labor movement 
is the organized voice of the working class. 
Through it we hear the cry of the oppressed. 
It voices the needs of labor and warns an in- 
terested but ignorant public when injustices 
are being committed. It has ever been a leader 
in the struggle for bettering the conditions of 
the worker. Whenever any great social ques- 
tion arises, you will find the labor organizations 
fighting earnestly, if not always wisely, for hu- 
manity as against profits. In social reforms, 
organized labor is an actual force. It has been 
a pioneer in the demand for free schools, free 
text books, compulsory education, child labor 
laws, factory laws and in almost every move- 
ment to improve the condition of the working 
class. 

The actual worker in a craft knows better 
than anyone else what the boy needs to make 
him an active, capable workman in that craft. 
He knows what is needed to develop the me- 
chanie and the man. He understands the needs 
of men in his station of life and he knows the 
road he traveled to get there. If then your 
aim is something higher than a mere increase 
in the productive power of an animal, go to 
organized labor and find out the need. The 
American labor movement is ready and anxious 
to join with you in any movement which has 
as its primary purpose the improvement of the 
conditions of the workers. 

The Apprenticeship System. 

In any solution of our difficulties we must 
go forward. It is useless to attempt to return 
to the apprenticeship system. The failure of 
that system is clearly pointed out in a report 
ot Supt. Seaver of Boston, 1883. He said: 

“The old apprenticeship system is gone. The 
great revolution wrought by steam and machin- 
ery in all branches of industry, particularly by 
massing laborers in great establishments and 
specializing their work, has left little room for 
the general training an apprentice needs. Such 
work as an apprentice must do in order to learn 
thoroughly his chosen craft is not conveniently 
furnished in the large establishments of the 
present day; and even if it were otherwise, such 
work would possess very little value for his 
employers. The journeyman who is kept at one 
process or part of a process can earn more for 
his employer than can the apprentice, who 
must pass from one process to another for the 
purpose of learning them all. And so it has 
come to pass that the boy who wishes to become 
a skilled artisan finds his way blocked by the 
unskilled journeyman. If the necessity of 
earning wages constrain him he submits to the 
inevitable, learns a process or two, and ends by 
becoming himself also an unskilled journey- 
man.” 

We realize that this is true. We also know 
that established customs and forms of indus- 
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trial organization are not abandoned as long 
as they are efficient in the service for which 
they were intended. Indeed the tendency is 
to preserve our methods and customs long after 
they have ceased to be the most efficient means 
of attaining our ends. The virtual abandon- 
ment of our apprenticeship system is sufficient 
evidence that it does not meet our present in- 
dustrial needs. The instruction the apprentice- 
ship system gave is needed today just as much 
as it was needed under the older forms of pro- 
duction; but the apprenticeship system is not 
the best way of giving it. We must find some 
other way. Organized labor believes that the 
right kind of industrial education will help 
solve the problem. Many of the crafts have 
felt so keenly the need of additional instruction 
for their members that they have spent an- 
nually large sums of money in educational 
work. The school maintained by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for supplemental 
trade instruction of its members is undoubtedly 
the best school of its kind in America. In view 
of this it seems strange that anyone should say 
that labor organizations are opposed to indus- 
trial education. 

The proposed elementary industrial school has 
received some well deserved criticism from labor 
men; it should receive criticism still more se- 
vere from school men. There is no more reason 
for organizing an elementary industrial school 
than there is for organizing an elementary 
arithmetic school or reading school. Matter 
pertaining to the industries should have an im- 
portant place in our elementary school curric- 
ulum, but it should not overshadow everything 
else. The industries should furnish a large por- 
tion of the materials used in teaching the formal 
subjects, but we have no right to organize our 
course of study so as to bar future progress in 
school work. In your eagerness to develop an 
efficient worker you must not deny him the 
means for future intellectual development. 


The Attitude of Labor. 

The attitude of the American labor movement 
toward industrial education is clearly set forth 
in the reports of the annual conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. At the meet- 
ing in Denver, 1908, a committee was appointed 
to investigate the method and means of indus- 
trial education in this country and abroad, and 
to report its findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the next annual meeting of the 
Federation. The next meeting was held at 
Toronto. In its report the committee gave the 
following statement of organized labor’s posi- 
tion: 

“Organized labor’s position regarding the in- 
justice of narrow and prescribed training tn 
selected trades, by both private and public in- 
struction, and the flooding of the labor market 
with half-trained mechanics for the purpose 
of exploitation, is perfectly tenable and the well 
founded belief in the viciousness of such prac- 
tices and consequent condemnation, is well- 
nigh unassailable. 

“Organized labor’s record for years in regard 
to better sanitary conditions in factories and 
workshops, and its continued efforts toward 
safeguarding women and minors, have been the 
subject of wide discussion and much helpful 
legislation. 

“Tts advocacy of free schools, free text books, 
and the raising of compulsory school age have 
been religiously adhered to, and closely allied 
to these subjects is that of industrial education, 
and any serious discussion of the proper kind 
of vocational training promotes discussion of 
the former. 

“There is a strong reaction coming in general 
methods of education, and that growing feel- 
ing, which is gaining rapidly in strength, that 
the human element must be recognized, cannot 
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be so disregarded as to make the future workers 
mere automatic machines. 

“Experience has shown that manual training 
school teachers without actual trade experience 
do not and cannot suceessfully solve this great 
problem, and that progress will necessarily be 
slow, as new teachers must be provided, and a 
new set of text books will have to be written, 
and the subjects taught in a sympathetic and 
systematic manner. 

“In the last analysis it is of greater moment 
to those engaged in industry whether this ques- 
tion should be discussed freely and fairly than 
it is to mere theorists, who advocate industrial 
education without having any definite plan or 
purpose (other than a selfish one) in their ad- 
vocacy of the same, and it is believed that a 
unification rather than a multiplication of ef- 
fort is needed in order to help solve this im- 
mense problem.” 

What is Recommended. 

The following recommendations of the com- 
wittee are of special interest: 

“We favor the establishment of schools in 
connection with the public school system, at 
which pupils between the ages of 14 and 16 
may be taught the principles of the trades, not 
vecessarily in separate buildings, but in sep- 
arate schools adapted to this particular educa- 
tion, and by competent and trained teachers. 

“The course of instruction in such a school 
should be English, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, elementary mechanics and drawing. The 
shop instruction for particular trades, and for 
each trade represented, the drawing, mathemat- 
ics, mechanics, physical and biological science 
applicable to the trade, the history of that trade, 
and a sound system of economics, including and 
emphasizing the philosophy of collective bar- 
gaining. This will serve to prepare the pupil 
for more advanced subjects, and in addition, to 
disclose his capacity for a specific vocation. 

“Tn order to keep such schools in close touch 
with the trades there should be local advisory 
boards, including representatives of the indus- 
tries, employers and organized labor. 

“The committee recommends that any tech- 
nical education of the workers in, trades and 
industry being a public necessity, it should not 
be private but a public function, conducted by 
the public and the expense involved at public 
cost.” 

In President Gomper’s address, he said: 

“Our movement in advocating industrial edu- 
cation protests most emphatically against the 
elimination from our publie school system of 
any line of learning now taught. Education, 
technically or industrially, must be supplement- 
ary to and in connection with, our modern 
school system. That for which our movement 
stands will tend to make better workers of our 


future citizens, and better citizens of our future 
workers.” 


Another Expression. 

The attitude of organized labor in the state 
of New York is shown very clearly in a report 
of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Prof. Charles R. Richards, acting for this Bu- 
reau, sent the following questions to the sec- 
retaries of the labor unions of the state: 

“Do you favor a public industrial or prepara- 
tory trade school, which should endeavor to 
reach the boys and girls between 14 and 16, that 
now leave the common school in very large 
numbers before graduation? Such a school 
would not teach a trade, but would give a 
wide acquaintance with materials and funda- 
mental industrial processes, together with draw- 
ing and shop mathematics, with the object of 
giving a better preparation for entering the in- 
dustries at 16 and better opportunities for sub- 
sequent advancement.” 

To this question 1,500 answered yes, 394 no, 

(Concluded on page 27.) 
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THE VALUE OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

When vacancies occur in a school system ap- 
plicants are rarely wanting. The larger the 
salary to be paid, the more plentiful are the 


. candidates, and the larger the quantity of recom- 


mendations and testimonials submitted. The 
last mentioned usually form an uninteresting 
collection of biographical literature which in- 
variably lauds the particular hero of the 
writer’s choice. As the pressure for lucrative 
positions grows, this form of literature develops 
in floridness of style and form, from which 
even a Boswell could learn. 

It cannot be gainsaid that school boards must 
oftentimes judge of applicants from the written 
testimonials they bear, but to depend upon 
them as a rule, is not a safe course to pursue. 
To give a recommendation to a teacher or prin- 
cipal who may scarcely deserve one is easier 
than to refuse it. Consequently, an inferior ap- 
plicant may be able to show some good recom- 
mendations. 

The most careful school administrators con- 
sider the giving of a recommendation a most 
serious matter, especially so if it is to be used 
for a special position. There are too many, 
however, who will give a “send-off” to a de- 
parting instructor simply to be rid of him, even 
though they must say more than the whole 
truth. 

A humane feeling, rather than any breath of 
evil intent, prompts men in positions of au- 
thority to accord testimonials. Immediate con- 
ditions and circumstances, rather than future 
results, are considered. 

Every testimonial which is presented to a 
school official or an appointing committee should 
be properly estimated. Its value should be 
established by the name of the educator at- 
tached, his relations to the applicant and the 
strength of his recommendation. Most fre- 
quently the real meaning can be read between 
the lines. 


SCHOOL BOARD QUARRELS. 

Quarrels between members of boards of edu- 
cation are disgraceful spectacles, more particu- 
larly so because school officials are popularly 
supposed to be a class of men and women who 
do not engage in common rows. A city council 
or a county board of control may indulge in 
hot verbal encounters and even in fisticuffs. That 
is expected of the average board of aldermen 
and citizens do not mind it. 

The public, however, looks for more dignified 
behavior from its school board. It is presumed 
to be a staid’ body, which deals with questions 
of school administration in an able, intelligent 
manner, without resorting to vile personalities 
or disgraceful wrangling. 

The school board is supposed to consist of a 
body of business and professional men who set 
the pace in their own respective communities 
for a wise and expeditious performance of pub- 
lic business. It is supposed to consist of a body 
of men, who, understanding that the destinies 
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of the educational system and a future genera- 
tion is entrusted in their care, will aim to be con- 
sistent and exemplary in their public delibera- 
tions—exemplary of the community they repre- 
sent—and exemplary for the army of school 
childrén at whose head they stand. 


SEND DELEGATES TO BOSTON. 

All city and village boards of education in 
the United States are invited to send delegates 
to the meetings of the Department of School 
Administration (School Boards) of the Nation- 
al Education Association, to be held in Boston, 
July 4 to 8. Resolutions should be passed by 
every board, authorizing the president to ap- 
point one or more members to represent the city 
at the meeting. Expenses should be met out 
of the school funds, if possible, just as the cost 
of the superintendent’s trips are paid to the 
“Department of Superintendence.” The ex- 
penditure is a legitimate item for the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

The program which has been prepared exceeds 
in timeliness and importance any previous dis- 
cussions held by the department. At the first 
sessions, recent progress in school government, 
the administration of vocational schools, and 
school reports, will be the topics to be discussed. 
The second session will consist of addresses on 
newer problems in the planning of school build- 
ings, school administration in Boston, and the 
business conduct of school board affairs. The 
general program of the association, also, con- 
tains a number of most interesting topics for 
laymen and school board officials. These will 
be found, in brief, on page 21 of this issue. 

School board delegates to the convention 
should be instructed to return a report of the 
meetings to their respective bodies. The en- 
tire board may thus have the benefits of the 
discussions brought home to them. 


OBJECTION TO MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

The medical inspection of public schools has 
generally received the support of the citizens 
when its true meaning is understood. All op- 
position vanishes as soon as its efficacious results 
become apparent. But three main objections 
are made to the doctor in the schools wherever 
the board of education proposes his employment. 
They may be summed up in brief: 

The service constitutes an impertinence be- 
cause it assumes the parents to be intentionally 
negligent or incompetent to look after their 
children. 

The offices will not be held by other than 
young practitioners and no physician of stand- 
ing will spare the time for the work. 

The family physician’s services will be seri- 
ously interfered with and his livelihood threat- 
ened. 

Answering these objections an Ohio editor 
writes: 

All official inspection, from one point of view, 
presumes that the citizen is by nature a wrong- 
doer, or is ignorant. It does not require a long 
memory to recall the day when people asked in- 
dignantly “by what right does a building or 
plumbing inspector enter my property and tell 
me my business?” Nor is it so long ago it was 
and it was within his power to give or deny 
schooling as he chose. That idea did not die 
without loud protest. The medical inspection 
is denounced principally from a quarter which 
ean be depended upon to be most watchful of 
the children. If the pupils were all from among 
the well-to-do and the educated there would be 
no need and no thought of the work. Existing 
conditions happen, however, to be otherwise. 
In the homes of most of the school children are 
not to be found telephones by which a doctor 
can be hastily summoned every time a child de- 


velops an inflamed throat, an affection of the 
eyes, or an ailment of any kind. Too often it 
occurs that the physician is called to such homes 
too late, not because of the want of solicitude 
on the part of parents, but because they do not 
know. For the sake of these other children 
who also have claims in this world to live health- 
ily and happily—we think the objecting parents 
can afford to pocket their dignity. 

As for politics, that can be charged against 
all government. Public office does attract the 
stupid and the untrained, but it also, on occa- 
sion, gains the best of citizenship. The re- 
sponsibility for appointing a competent medical 
inspector will lie as much with the individual] 
citizen as with those in authority. The test of 
efficiency would be unusual. Few men in office 
would ever pass before so many critical eyes 
or would run such risk of removal. Remember 
the mothers and teachers. Things as they are 
furnish the answer to the charge that doctors of 
large practices will not give attention to this 
service. Of all men in the world the cloth of 
selfishness fits the doctor least. The roll of the 
faculty of the local medical college is a golden 
scroll of self-denial and generosity, and we ven- 
ture to say that the average physician has four 
non-paying patients to every six from whom 
payment is expected and accepted. 

Sympathy goes out to the family physician, 
but we think he and those who depend upon his 
ministrations are unnecessarily alarmed. The 
medical inspector cannot supplant him. Rather 
will he serve to break down a far too prevalent 
custom of avoiding the doctor’s office until the 
last moment and to banish the faith in nostrums. 


REJECTING THE EXPERTS. 

A commission of city officials in Buffalo en- 
trusted with the selection of plans for a new 
high school has rejected the advice of three well 
known school architects. It has decided to use 
the plans which the experts declared to be the 
least meritorious of five plans submitted. 

We are not prepared to say that the Buffalo 
commission was unjustified in the action it took. 
It includes in its membership Supt. Henry P. 
Emerson and Hon. Harry Fisher, chairman of 
the school committee, and undoubtedly acted ac- 
cording to what it believed to be the wisest 
choice. 

But, it may well be asked why a jury of ex- 
perts should be appointed to decide upon plans 
for a school, if laymen will act in direct oppo- 
sition to their advice? The very idea of choos- 
ing an expert jury presupposes their greater 
knowledge of the problems to be solved in a set 
of plans, and their better judgment is what is 
presented. It is at the same time an acknowl- 
edgment of inability of the layman to place a 
true value upon what he is to select. To reject 
the judgment of a jury of expert architects is 
certainly to nullify the very advantages which 
are to be derived. To say the least it is a waste 
of money. 

In the present case there evidently existed an 
honest difference of opinion. But whose opinion 
was the most trustworthy? The ordinary ob- 
server would hardly be willing to say that the 
commission’s judgment was the better, all other 
things equal. In ordinary affairs the advice of 
the physician, the lawyer, the engineer, are con- 
sidered of more weight than that of the lay- 
man whose knowledge of problems involved is 
only casual and superficial. Certainly the Buf- 
falo commission’s action appears to be illogical 
and there may be cause to question whether the 
best plan has been chosen. 


CAMPAIGN FOR THE BUREAU OF EDU- 
CATION. 

The campaign for increased appropriations 

for the United States Bureau of Education to 

enable that office to conduct scientific investiga- 
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tions of school matters is being vigorously pro- 
moted. 

It proposes to secure $75,000 for the employ- 
ment and maintenance of a corps of ten special- 
ists. These, under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, will be employed primarily 
in field work and in consultation with local edu- 
cational agencies whenever the latter so desire. 

The plan is commending itself to school men 
for three reasons: 

1. The increase in the funds will make it pos- 
sible for the bureau to develop along lines of 
work already successfully begun by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

2. It will enable the bureau to supplement the 
work of state and local educational forces with- 
out conferring on it any administrative author- 
ity over them. 

3. It will mark, if successful, the beginning 
of the time when our government will feel that 
the health and progress of its children are of 
greater importance than its crops and its ani- 
mal wealth. 

Boards of education can help materially by 
sending resolutions to their congressmen and to 
the congressional committees on education, ap- 
proving the appropriation of $75,000 for the em- 
ployment of a corps of specialists under the 
control of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Individval members of the boards 
and superintendents of schools can help by writ- 
ing personal letters to their senators and repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 


“This institution, represented alike in the con- 
gested centers and the remoter rural communi- 
ties, and precious in the heart of every patriot, 
is the free American public school. In a gen- 
eral way it is regarded as the bulwark of our 
liberties, the stronghold of our democracy. It 
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is praised by all in their organized capacity and 
criticised by all in their individual capacity. 
Heedless alike of praise and censure, it steadily 
performs its function and thrives by a mystery 
of growth that baffles analysis.’—Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. 

The men who try to do something and fail 
are infinitely better than those who try to do 
nothing and succeed.—Lloyd Jones. 

Our growing desire for knowledge has shown 
us the injustice of educating one or two mem- 
bers of a family and letting the rest grow up 
with minds choked by parsley and pig weed. 
Not only the injustice, but the silliness and 
vacuity of it are apparent. The fact is that 
educating one boy or girl in a way so that this 
boy or girl comes home and is unable longer to 
affiliate with the rest of the household is a 
tragedy.—H ubbard. 


TO STANDARDIZE SCHOOL ACCOUNT- 
ING. 


An association for the standardizing of fiscal, 


physical and educational data of school systems 


and of public school reports was perfected May 
17 in the office of Commissioner Elmer FE. 
Brown of the bureau of education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Officers were elected as follows: Joseph Mc- 

3ride, auditor, of Los Angeles, Cal., public 

schools, president; William Dick, secretary of 
the Philadelphia board of education, secretary ; 
Alonzo Tweedale, auditor of the District of 
Columbia, treasurer. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were Hen- 
ry R. M. Cook, auditor of the board of education 
of New York City; William H. Elson, superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland, Ohio, schools; William 
T. Keough, business agent of the board of edu- 
eation of Boston, Mass.; Oharles P. Mason, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the St. Louis, Mo., board 
of education; William Dick, secretary of the 
Philadelphia board of education; Joseph Mc- 
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Bride, auditor of Los Angeles, Cal., and Alonzo 
Tweedale, auditor of the District of Columbia. 

Commisioner Brown was elected an honorary 
member of the association. Messrs. Cook, 
Keough and Mason were appointed a committee 
on standardization. 

At the meetings addresses were delivered by 
E. Dana Durand, director of the census; Dr. 
William H. Allen of the bureau of municipal 
research of New York; Le Grand Powers of the 
bureau of census; Dr. George D. Strayer of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, and Dr. Harlan Updengraff, specialist in 


school administration of the bureau of educa- 
tion. 


Department of School Administration. 

The program for the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration, to be held in 
Boston in connection with the National Edu- 
cation Association convention, has been com- 
pleted. It is as follows: 

First Session—Tuesday, July 6. 

1. The Outlook for Educational Administra- 
tion, by Hon. J. J. Stoddart, Columbus, O., 
president of the department. 

2. The Administration of Industrial Educa- 
tion, by Prof. Charles F. Perry, Principal, Mil- 
waukee School of Trades, Milwaukee, Wis. 

3. The Need for Better School Reports and 
Publicity, by David Snedden, Secretary, Mass. 
State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Second Session—Wednesday, July 6. 

1. New Problems in Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, by R. Clipston Sturgis, Chairman, School- 
house Department, Boston. 

2. A Decade of School Administration in 
Boston, by Hon. David A. Ellis, President, 
School Committee, Boston. 

3. The Business Management of School Board 
Affairs, by Judge J. H. Coyner, President, Ohio 
School Board Association, Mt. Vernon, O. 
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NEW MEXICO MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 
Johnston Brothers, Architects, Alma, Neb. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOL AT BRISTOL, PA. 
Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Architect, Philadelphia. 
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FLOOR PLAN, NEW MEXICO MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 
Designed under the direction of the Territorial Department of Education, 
Hon. J. E. Clark, Superintendent of Instruction, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, TIORONDO SCHOOL. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, LORIMA, WIS. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, LOMIRA, WIS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, TIORONDO, SCHOOL. 
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NEW SCHOOL, LORIMA, WIS. 
J. F. Hennen, Architect, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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NEW SCHOOL NO. 5, TIORONDO, N. Y. 
Charles B. Van Slyck, Architect, Matteawan, N. Y. 
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A MODEL AMERICAN SCHOOL. 

The necessity for close co-operation between 
architects and school authorities in the planning 
of school buildings has been frequently empha- 
sized. School boards have to a certain extent 
sought to bring school master and builder to- 
gether, and the results have in every case been 
gratifying from a pedagogic and economical 
standpoint. 

A building which shows in every feature the 
possibilities of such co-operation is the new 
Emerson school completed last winter in Gary, 
Indiana. Supt. William A. Wirt and Architect 
William B. Ittner have produced a school that 
may be termed in the best sense a model Ameri- 
ean schoolhouse. 

The building, excluding the boiler house, 
measures 245 feet 9 inches by 141 feet 9 inches, 
and occupies a plot of ground 320 by 295 feet 
in size, with streets on all four sides. 

The ground floor contains six classrooms, two 
kindergarten rooms, two library rooms, four 
manual training rooms (each equivalent to two 
classrooms) with necessary store and work 
rooms, two gymnasiums (each the size of two 
classrooms), a swimming pool, toilets, janitors’ 
rooms and heating space. It should be remarked 
here that all classrooms in the basement are en- 
tirely above the ground. 

The first floor has twelve classrooms, a prin- 
cipal’s office and two teachers’ rooms, supply 
rooms, two locker rooms and toilets. On the 
second floor there are twelve classrooms, two 
manual training rooms, two infirmaries, a con- 
servatory and toilet rooms. A drawing room, 
equal in size to two classrooms, is on the third 
floor. 

The total number of regular classrooms or 
equivalents is fifty-two. In addition, there is 





THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 
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EMERSON SCHOOL, GARY, IND. 
Mr. William”B. Ittner, Architect, \St. Louis, Mo. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, EMERSON SCHOOL 
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an auditorium that will seat 824 adults, of 
which 546 may be placed on the main floor. 
The main hallways are arranged for use as art 
galleries or school museums and the one in the 
basement may be turned into a playroom on 
wet days. 

The construction is fireproof except the roof. 
All walls are built of vitrified brick laid in ce- 
ment mortar. Ground floor halls, manual train- 
ing, locker and toilet rooms, gymnasium and 
pool have a seven foot wainscoting of white 
enameled brick. Marble has been used for all 
hall baseboards, stairs and toilet room partitions. 
The interior finish is quarter sawed oak; the 
floors are granitoid, marble or clear maple. 
Blackboards are slate; and window stools are 
brick. A program master clock controls clocks, 
bells and gongs. <A telephone system connects 
all the rooms. The heating system is a steam 
blower plant, fitted with a Zellinger air washer 
and Johnson automatic control. 

The building cost, complete, $223,000, of which 
$28,000 was applied to the heating plant and 
$20,000 for equipment. 

With the customary school organization there 
are in the building a total of thirty-five regular 
classrooms. With forty children per teacher 
this would accommodate 1,400 children, and the 
average architect would compute his per capita 
cost at about $140. However, two rooms are 
intended for a library substation, one for a 
special music room, one for a special drawing 
room, which leaves only thirty rooms for regu- 
lar class work. Of these, four are required for 
natural science laboratories where only half 
schoolroom classes can be accommodated at one 
time. Thus there are twenty-six rooms for regu- 
lar classes of forty students each and four 
schoolrooms for classes of twenty students, each 
making a total of 1,120 as the capacity of the 
building. The actual per capita cost with forty 
children per teacher would, therefore, be about 
$178. 

The customary school organization takes for 
granted that each child must have a regular 
school desk for his own exclusive use, where he 
ean keep his books and equipment. Therefore, 
when any class is on the playground, in the 
auditorium, physical culture rooms, laboratories, 


library or special classrooms, the regular class-— 


room where the desks of the class are located is 
vacant. The separate school desk for each 
child’s exclusive use means practically that the 
school plant must provide two or more places 
for each child at the same time. Thus the 
school plant has a capacity of twice the number 
of children actually accommodated. 

An entirely different plan is used at the Emer- 
son school. Each child has a steel locker for his 
wraps, books and equipment. When he places 
his wraps in his locker on arriving at the school 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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AUDITORIUM, EMERSON SCHOOL, GARY. IND. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, EMERSON SCHOOL. 
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The Advancement of Pay. 

The entire problem of teachers’ salary sched- 
ules and modes of promotion are to be studied 
by the members of the Baltimore school board 
with the assistance of Supt. James H. Van 
Sickle. At a recent meeting, Mr. Van Sickle 
made a statement of some of the factors in the 
problem which has vexed the board for a year 
past. 

Without indicating a definite line of action, 
the superintendent stated that a more liberal 
policy should prevail in the matter of promo- 
tions and a much higher maximum salary should 
be adopted. 

In part, his statement was as follows: 

In what manner may the maximum possible 
efficiency of the teaching staff be obtained with 
the maximum appropriation available? It is 
not possible to advance all meritorious teachers 
to higher positions, as there are not enough of 
these positions available. Promotions, then, 
must be in the same position. To give teachers 
of only ordinary ability the same salary that is 
paid to teachers of superior ability is to dis- 
courage effort. Baltimore’s expenditure for 
schools is small, compared with that of other 
cities. 

The competent teacher is underpaid in Balti- 
more; more underpaid than elsewhere. Ele- 
mentary school teachers should be raised at once 
to a higher minimum, and all teachers should 
receive an advance in salary as efficiency in- 
creases. In the first years increased experience 
is accompanied by increased efficiency, but later 
there is danger of falling into a rut since the 
teacher is dealing with children’s minds all the 
time. Hence, there is need of holding before 
teachers, more than those in other professions, 
some special stimulus to periodic mental re- 
awaking. 

The doctor, the lawyer and the minister can- 
not maintain themselves in their respective 
spheres of activity if they rest upon knowledge 
and skill acquired in their student days. Their 
everyday problems require far more intense 
study than that which they engaged in in the 
days of their preliminary training. There is 
far less in a teacher’s daily work to compel the 
extending and broadening of knowledge. That 
which they may impart to children is very mea- 
ger, indeed, and in the absence of strong in- 
centive it is not uncommon to find persons of 
fair natural ability who go on teaching year 
after year without materially adding to their 
early attainments. If such teachers were de- 
pendent upon private patrons for students they 
would find the demand for their services grad- 
ually diminishing and their income decreasing, 
just as is the case with the unprogressive doctor 
or lawyer. 

No better way has yet been devised to main- 
tain and advance efficiency in the public serv- 
ice than to offer periodic tests, followed by 
terms of automatic increase. We have called 
these tests promotional examinations. The 
principle which they aim to carry out is, I 
think, correct; and the practical application of 
the principle has been to the advantage of .the 
service. I should like to see some modifica- 
tions made in our present plan. It is somewhat 
lacking in liberality in at least two particulars: 
First, in the small increments in salary advance 
after the examination is taken, and, sec- 
ond, in the lack of any provision for the 
acceptance of equivalents, such as evidences of 
academic or professional study carried on in 


at 


educational institutions of repute. With this 
liberal amendment to our present rule, together 
with such other amendments as experience has 
suggested, I would feel like extending the plan 
to all branches of the service as a part of the 
requirement for advance to the maximum sal- 
ary, the character of the requirement to depend 
upon the branch of the service; but it is my 
opinion that few, if any, branches of the serv- 
ice have as yet been accorded the proper maxi- 
mum salary. 
Fort Worth’s Schedule. 

The board of education of Forth Worth, 
Texas, has recently adopted a new salary sched- 
ule based upon the merit idea. All of the 
teachers employed will be ranked in the fu- 
ture according to their experience and success 
in teaching, in three classes, by the teachers’ 
committee of the board. The new rules of the 
board provide as follows: 

The minimum salary of grade teachers shall 
be $50 per month, and of high school teachers 
$75 per month. 

The sum of $5 per month shall be added for 
each year of successful experience in the grades 
in the Fort Worth public schools until the max- 
imum has been reached. 

Experience in other schools will be counted 
arbitrarily by the committee. 

No teacher of the third rank may receive 
more than $60 per month. 

No teacher of the second rank may receive 
more than $80 per month in the elementary 
schools nor more than $100 per month in the 
high school. 

The maximum for grade teachers shall be $90 
per month. 

The maximum for assistant high school 
teachers shall be $111.11 per month. 

The maximum for heads of departments in 
the high school shall be $150 per month. 

The maximum for principals of district 
schools shall be $150 per month for eight rooms, 
and $2.50 additional per month for each room 
above eight. The number of rooms shall be de- 
termined by the following rule: Divide the 
average belonging for each term by thirty-five, 
omitting fractions. 

Salaries shall be estimated by the superin- 
tendent until the final term report has been 
made. 

Principals and heads of departments in the 
high school shall attain to the maximum of sal- 
aries as follows: Beginning with $120 per 
month as a basis, $10 per month shall be added 
for each additional year of service in the Fort 
Worth public schools until the maximum sal- 
ary is reached. Services in schools outside of 
Fort Worth shall be estimated arbitrarily by the 
salaries committee. 

The maximums for vice principals shall be 
$111.11. 

No school with fewer than twelve rooms shall 
be entitled to a vice principal. 

.Substitute teachers without experience shall 
receive $2 per day. 

Substitute teachers on the waiting list shall 
receive $3 per day. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Manitou, Colo. 
cently adopted a new salary schedule, at the 
suggestion of Supt. H. A. Keeley. Teachers 
will in the future be divided into five classes 


The school board has re- 


and will receive salaries as follows: 
“Qlass 1. Teachers with suitable academic 


preparation but no teaching experience, $609 
per year. 

“Class 2. Teachers with scholastic prepara- 
tion and two or more years’ experience, may be 
employed at $600 to $780 per year, according 
to individual merit. 

“Class 3. Teachers of Class 2, who show 
proper efficiency may, upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent, with the approval of the 
board, be advanced to Class 3, with a salary of 
$840. 

“Class 4. Teachers of Class 3 may, under the 
same conditions as above, be advanced to Class 
4, with a salary of $900. 

“Class 5. Teachers of Class 4 may, under the 
same conditions as above, and after two years’ 
service in Class 4, be advanced to Class 5, with 
a salary of $960; provided, however, that pro- 
motions to Class 5 be for one year only; such 
promotions to be made yearly and to be de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of the high 
standard of efficiency required for this class.” 

Only four school districts in the state of Colo- 
rado, outside of Manitou, pay the maximum 
salary of $960. They are Denver, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs and Colorado City. 

Supt. Ben Blewett of St. Louis has been pe- 
titioned by the teachers of that city to recom- 
mend an increase in the salary schedule. A 
general raise of 25 per cent is suggested to 
correspond, in a measure, with the rising cost 
of living. 

Bloomfield, Neb. The minimum salary has 
been increased recently from $50 to $55 per 
month. The maximum salary for grade teach- 
ers in the Des Moines public schools has been 
increased by the board of education from $80 
to $90 per month. The school year has been 
lengthened one-half month so that the total 
increase will amount to $135 per year. All 
teachers now receiving the maximum of $80 
will get an immediate raise of $5, the remainder 
to be added the following year. 

Colorado City, Colo. At the suggestion of 
Supt. E. F. Ewing, the school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule for the coming school 
year. In the grades the minimum will be $660 
to $700, according to experience and profession- 
al training, and the maximum will be $960. 

Chicopee, Mass. Supt. John C. Gray, acting 
as secretary of the school committee, has com- 
pleted a new salary schedule which embodies 
increases of $75 per year in the maximum of 
the first six grades, $65 in the seventh grade, 
and $60 in the eighth grade. No teacher in the 
service will receive an increase of less than ten 
per cent. 

Walla Walla, Wash. The school board has 
increased the maximum salaries of teachers 
from $800 per year to $850. Twenty-eight 


teachers who had reached the limit will benefit 
by the board’s action. 





COL. R. E. LESTER 
Thomasville, Ga. 
President of Board of;Education. 
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Employment of Teachers. 

The school board of Salt Lake, Utah, has un- 
der consideration a statement of its policy in 
selecting teachers. This policy which will un- 
doubtedly be adopted is not in the form of 
rules binding the board and its officers, but rath- 
er a course of action which may be disregarded 
when circumstances warrant. 

The proposed code is as follows: 

“Accurate and comprehensive scholarship is 
expected in all cases. 

“A preference may be given to candidates 
whose ages range from 21 to 30 years. 

“Freedom from all physical defects is ex- 
pected. Among physical defects may be in- 
cluded any noticeable disfigurement. Before en- 
tering into contract the candidate must furnish 
a certificate of good health issued by the medi- 
eal inspector of schools, showing freedom from 
physical defects and particularly from tubercu- 
losis in any form or predisposition thereto. 

“In the employment of lady teachers a pref- 
erence is given to unmarried women. 

“Any woman teacher who expects to be mar- 
ried during the school session cannot with pro- 
priety enter into a contract, if the withdrawal 
is to come at such time as to prevent compliance 
with the regulations prescribing the terms of 
honorable release. 

“In the appointment of teachers the board 
will give preference to unmarried women over 
married women, but this restriction will not be 
imposed at the expense of efficiency. 

“A married woman whose husband is in the 
employ of the board may attain to the rank of 
substitute teacher, but not that of regular 
teacher. 

“In the selection of inexperienced college 
graduates for any position in the system, a 
preference will be given to those candidates 
whose courses have included professional train- 
ing, other qualifications being equal. 

“A lack of adequate equipment to teach suc- 
cessfully in the elementary schools the subjects 
of music, art, sewing, physical education and 
the elements of the natural science will be con- 
sidered a deficiency. 

“Every teacher in the system is expected to 
attain the skill necessary to write a plain, legi- 
ble hand. The regular blackboard work should 
bear constant evidence of this proficiency.” 

School Savings Bank. 

Mr. J. H. Thiery, the father of the school sav- 
ings bank idea in the United States, has just 
issued a table of statistics showing the spread 
of school banks during the past twenty-five 
years. According to that table, 118 cities in 
the United States, Canada, Porto Rico and Aus- 
tralia have savings accounts held by children 
in the schools. Mr. Thiery estimates that 8,515 
banks are in operation and 203,458 children are 
depositors. Since 1885 $5,051,644 have been 
deposited and there is at present a total balance 
of $870,696 due children from the banks. 

In the United States the greatest amount on 
deposit is in the city of Pittsburg, where 28,000 
children have a total of $144,300 on deposit. 
In Minneapolis, 14,849 children have $17,395 
to their credit. In Long Island City, the orig- 
inal home of the school savings bank, 3,131 
children have $43,107. 

School savings banks are also operated in 
France and in Algeria according to a report 
received from Mr. A. A. Langier, director of 
the Normal School of Aix-in-Provence. There 
were in 1908, 10,949 depositors in the public 
schools of France with a total of $1,425,092 to 
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their credit. In Algeria 402 children held a 
total of $45,606. 
FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. An order has been issued 
recently by Supt. Carroll G. Pearse prohibiting 
teachers and others to visit the School for Ex- 
ceptional Children without special permission. 
The work in the classes for exceptional children 
is such that visitors interfere seriously with 
teachers and pupils. Teachers, in general, are 
not profited particularly by visiting the school 
and observing the special methods which are 
employed. 

Supt. Clinton S. March of Wallingford, 
Conn., has recently resigned to accept the su- 
perintendency at Summit, N. J. 

The Alabama high school commission has re- 
cently granted county high schools permission 
to take up seventh grade work in connection 
with the regular course. At present there is a 
gap between many of the elementary schools 
and the high schools and children who come to 
the latter are not prepared to take up high 
school studies. 

The special work of teachers for coaching 
backward pupils in the public schools of Ely, 
Minn., has attracted wide attention among edu- 
eators. Supt. C. H. Barnes inaugurated the in- 
novation a year ago, with remarkable success. 

A second consolidated rural school is shortly 
to be built in Winnebago County, Il, through 
the efforts of Supt. O. J. Kern. The building 
will be located in Harlem and will be surround- 
ed by a three-acre plot for school gardening 
purposes. The building will be a four-room 
structure and will cost at least $18,000. 

Supt. E. F. Ewing of Colorado City, Colo., 
has been re-elected for a three-year term. In 
recognition of his services the board has in- 
creased his salary to $1,850 for the first year, 
$2,000 for the second year and $2,150 for the 
third year. 

As a means of promoting the entrance of 
graduates from the elementary schools into the 
high schools, all eighth grade pupils in San 
Francisco have been given an opportunity of 
visiting the various high school buildings with 
their teachers. 

Supt. R. A. Ogg of Kokomo has recently re- 
signed after twelve years’ service. 

Supt. H. A. Keeley of Manitou, Colo., has 
been retained at an increased salary—$1,600 for 
the next school year. This will be Mr. Keeley’s 
fifth year in Manitou. 

William W. Andrew, associate superintendent 
of the Providence public schools, has been ap- 
pointed assistant commissioner of instruction 
for Rhode Island by Hon. W. E. Ranger. 

Supt. W. L. Steele of Galesburg, IIl., has been 
re-elected for the twenty-sixth year. The school 
board has increased the salary to $3,000. 

Norfolk, Va. The school board has recently 








SUPT. J. H. COLLINS 
Springfield, Il. 
Recently re-elected for his twentieth year. 


accepted a recommendation of the superintend- 
ent that promotions be held semi-annually. 
Specially bright children may be advanced at 
any time during the year. 

Utah. An important step toward raising the 
standard of Utah teachers was taken at the 
meeting of the state board of education held 
recently. At present, state teachers’ diplomas 
are issued on a three-year college course; in the 
future, they will be issued only to those who 
have completed a full four-year college educa- 
tion. The new standard high school diploma 
will be equal to any issued in the country. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Supt. J. A. Whiteford has 
recently been re-elected with an increase in 
salary to $3,600. 

Supt. J. A. Shawan of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for two years, beginning July 
Ist. Mr. Shawan will on that day complete 
his twenty-first year as head of the schools. 

The state normal school board for Nebraska 
recently elected Mr. D. W. Hayes principal of 
the Peru Normal School, vice J. W. Crabtree, 


resigned. U.S. Conn was selected head of the 
Wayne Normal School. 


Mr. Geo. W. Benton. principal of the Short- 
ridge high school, Indianapolis, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Sioux City. 

Keokuk, Ia. The school year has been length- 
ened by the school board to nine and one-half 
months. Only three cities in the state of Iowa 
now have a nine months’ term: Cedar Rapids, 
Council Bluffs and Sioux City. Ten months’ 
terms are in force in Davenport, Muscatine and 
Dubuque; nine and one-half months in Ot- 
tumwa, Burlington, Clinton and Des Moines. 

Supt. Frank Tisdale of Watertown, N. Y., 
has recently compiled figures showing that the 
cost of the elementary schools is $21.58 per 
child enrolled, and for the high schools $34.37 
per student enrolled. In the state of New York 
the average cost per capita is $38.05 in the 
grades, $73.26 in the high schools, and $171.80 
in the private academies. When it is consid- 
ered that the city of Watertown supports eight 
kindergartens and furnishes free books and 
supplies in the elementary schools, manual 
training in grades above the fourth, domestic 
science and complete commercial branches in 
the high schools, the cost is remarkably low. 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board has length- 
ened the school year from nine to nine and 
one-half months. The action followed the rec- 
ommendation of Supt. Wm. O. Riddell, and 
was attended by a spirited contest. 





Advantages of Township High Schools. 

Edward Bangs, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction for Illinois, sums up the ad- 
vantages of a township high school as follows: 

1. Better educational facilities are fostered. 

2. More young people take advantage of the 
school. 

3. The cost per capita is less and the rate 
of taxation for high school purposes lower. 

4. The farmer, the wage-earner, and the cit- 
izen unable to send children away to school, 
receive the principal. benefits—advantages f-~- 
quently otherwise unatainable. 

5. <A desirable class of citizens, families of 
means, intelligence and refinement are attracted 
by the school and settle in its neighborhood. 

6. Real estate, town property and farms ma- 
terially advance in value. 

7. The influence of the school is uplifting 
and beneficial to the schools of the whole town- 
ship. 

8. A like influence is felt in the community, 
for it may become the social center of the com- 
munity. 

9. It brings the means of an advanced edu- 
cation to the door of every farmer and all share 
in its benefits—the day laborer, the mechanic, 
the business and profesional man. 
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A MODEL AMERICAN SCHOOL. 

(Concluded from Page 13) 
he takes from the locker the books and equip- 
ment needed for his work until he is given the 
opportunity to return to the locker. With this 
plan no school desk belongs exclusively to any 
child, but is used by other children during the 
day school period, and the school plant accom- 
modates practically double the customary num- 
ber of children. The day school rooms are also 
available for use by the night schools. The steel 
lockers with the book compartments cost much 
less than the cloak rooms usually provided by 
the customary school organizations and are much 
more satisfactory. 

The Emerson school is a manual training 
school and has students from the kindergarten, 
elementary school and two years of high school. 
The program below shows how the school has 
been organized to accommodate 2,240 children, 
on the basis of forty pupils per teacher. 


Plan for Organization. 
Students 4 to 16 years old. Kindergarten 4 
to 6. Common school and high school 6 to 16. 


Regular Class Work— 
No. Total 
Students Minutes 
accom. per week 
modated foreach 
each period. subject 


Ss 5c ko dnas cceces 200 
History and Civics .............. 120 
Reading and Literature ......... 200 
Spelling, Writing ............... 280 
Composition, Grammar and Lan- 

eee 960 
Natural Science, 4 rooms at 20 

GUC IEE, ov ce ccc cccecees 80 180 

ee See ree 1,040 980 

Special School Work— 
Elementary Natural Science ..... 40 40 
ME c<n URE ne 6 cee des 200 40 80 
PE «a6 cgdenwhtasbea. nsec occ e 40 70 
Manual Training, 6 rooms....... 160 180 
Library, 2 rooms ................ 20 80 
Gymnasium, 2 rooms ...........-. 120 175 


Playground, large children ....... 160 175 
Playground, small children........ 200 (350) 
Indoor play, 2 basement halls. 

NUE OOO occ ubadwntecccces 20 30 
General exercises, auditorium..... 240 200 


A Se ee 1,040 980 


At present the school holds 1,800 children, 
by which the capita cost is about $100. In 
addition, at least 1,500 night school students 
can be accommodated if desired. 


NEW MEXICO MODEL SCHOOL. 


We present, on page 10, a perspective and floor 
plan of a model one-room school, designed under 
the direction of Hon. J. E. Clarke, territorial 
superintendent of instruction for New Mexico. 

Mr. Clarke has taken deep interest in the 
designing and sanitation of school buildings, 
and has recently issued a splendid pamphlet 
of plans and specifications of small buildings 
suitable for the territory. 

The present plan is one of three single room 
designs in the pamphlet and is intended to be 
built of adobe at the cost of $400 to $900. The 
design is extremely plain and lends itself well 
to the broad, flat surfaces produced with the 
building material. 

East or west light is considered best for 
schoolhouses in New Mexico climate and this 
building is, therefore, designed to face in either 
of these directions. 

The arrangement of the entrance is such that 
children mav deposit their hats and wraps be- 
fore entering the classroom. 

The classroom is 24x30 feet in size and is 
lighted by six windows set in a single group. 
It is fitted with sixty feet of blackboard, a book 
closet and a stand for wash basin and drimking 
water tank. 

Heating and ventilation are effected by a 
jacketed stove so arranged that fresh air is 
introduced through a duct underneath the floor, 
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and the foul air is drawn off in a 20x20 inch 
vent flue, heated by the smoke pipe. 

Mr. Clarke estimates that the building—if 
constructed with 16-inch adobe walls, cement 
footings, stone window caps and sills, walls and 
ceilings plastered, outside cement plastered, tar 
and gravel roof—will not exceed in cost $900. 


THE LOMIRA SCHOOL. 


The new schoolhouse erected by Architect J. 
K. Hennen at Lomira is an example of what 
can be done with very limited means in planning 
a complete, sanitary schoolhouse. 

The structure is solid brick with dried press 
brick facing and has a shingle roof. 
are of ordinary joist construction, sound dead- 
ened and floored with hard maple. The interior 
finish is hard plaster with yellow pine trim and 
natural slate blackboards. 

Each of the four class rooms has a seating 
capacity of forty-eight pupils and is directly 
connected with an individual wardrobe. A 
small room on the first and second floor each 
will be used for recitation and laboratory pur- 
poses. 

The heating system consists of a one-pipe 
gravity main and return system, installed at a 
cost of $1,500. The ventilation is effected by a 
natural gravity system. The sanitary conveni- 
ences consist of complete toilet rooms with in- 
dividual bowls. Water supply is furnished by 
a tank in the attic. The complete cost of the 
building, exclusive of furniture, was $13,500. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Oakland, Cal. The school board has placed 
blanket policies upon its property to the ex- 
tent of $500,000. The business is divided be- 
tween twenty-five companies, each of which 
will be liable for $20,000. The policies will 
run for three years. 

State Supt. Henry B. Dewey of Washington 
recently urged the county superintendents of 
that state to work against increasing the in- 
debtedness of the schools. “We mustexercise great 
care in our expenditure for school purposes,” 
said Mr. Dewey. “I do not say that we must 
curtail the expenditures, but they must be so 
wisely made as not to pile up the debts. In- 
terest charges during the past few years have 
been heavy, and the utmost caution must be 
observed in the future.” 

During the past twenty years the per capita 
expenditures for each child in Washington, be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21, have more than 
trebled, according to figures compiled by Mr. 
Dewey. In 1890 the per capita cost amounted 
tc $10.90; in 1895, $9.92; in 1900, $18.04; in 
1905, $20.78; in 1908, $29.08; in 1909, $34.70. 
The net per capita indebtedness of the schools 
during the same period increased tenfold, as 
the following figures show: 1890, $3.54; 1895, 
$35.35; 1900, $34.35; 1905, $28.19; 1908, $33.76; 
1909, $33.86. 

The distribution of expenditures for various 
educational purposes varies in the state from 
the county at large. In 1906 Washington 
teachers received 45.7 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures, while 22 per cent went for build- 
ings and sites and 32.3 for incidentals. In the 
United States, during the same year, 60.6 per 
cent was devoted to teachers’ salaries, 19.7 to 
sites and buildings, and 19.7 to incidentals. 

As a means of improving the efficiency of 
the teaching force, the Boston school board has 
passed an order for the extension of the city 
normal school course from three to three and 
one-half years. All prospective teachers who 
come from the normal will serve for six months 
without pay before receiving an appointment. 

Middletown, O. Bonds have been issued for 
$11,000 by the board of education for the pur- 
chase of school sites and an issue of $65,000 
will be voted on for the erection of buildings. 

Solomon E. King, a wealthy citizen of Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, lately deceased, left a bequest of 


The floors | 





HON. T. W. THIESEN 
President Board of Education, Racine, Wis. 


$60,000 to the Ottawa township high school, 
toward the erection of a new school building, 
The residuary portion of Mr. King’s estate, after 
all other bequests are paid, is also to go to the 
high school as a scholarship fund to send grad- 
uates of the high school to college. This latter 
sum may reach $50,000. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The Boston school committee has amended its 
rules so that instructors and assistant instruc- 
tors in athletics and military drill shall have 
at least a high school education or sufficient 
academic education and training for the posi- 
tions they seek to satisfy the board. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has so re- 
vised the qualifications of candidates for prin- 
cipalships in the elementary schools and instruc- 
tors in the high schools that all must hold a 
degree from an accredited college and proof of 
experience in grade work. Formerly normal 
training and experience were, under certain con- 
ditions, considered sufficient. 

The ridiculous in school board rules creep out 
perennially. Thus the school board of Clear 
Lake, South Dakota, has in all ridiculousness, 
prohibited teachers from “keeping company” or 
“receiving attention from pupils of the opposite 
sex.” 

Quincy, Mass. The school committee has re- 
cently passed a rule that no contracts exceeding 
$200 be awarded without a vote of the full 
board. The purchase of authorized text books 
is excepted from the operation of this rule. 

Somerville, Mass. The school committee has 
recently adopted a new rule governing the ad- 
mission of beginners into the kindergartens and 
first grades. It is provided that: 

Children between five and six years of age 
may be admitted to the kindergarten nearest 
their homes during the months of September 
and April. 

Beginners shall be admitted to the first grade 
during the month of September. Any child 
six years of age, or who will attain that age 
before the first of October, following, shall be 
eligible for admission in September, provided 
that any child who will attain six years of age 
the first of December, following, may be ad- 
mitted in September by the superintendent at 
his discretion. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
cently adopted 


The school board has re- 
a rule providing that teachers 
who are absent on account of illness not more 
than five days in each term shall suffer loss 
of one-half day’s pay for each day absent; for 
additional time the full day’s salary shall be 
deducted. 

Norfolk, Va. The school board is considering 
the advisability of advancing the date of elect- 
ing teachers from July until June. Interested 


members argue that the annual election should 
take place before the close of the school year s0 
that the teachers will know whether they will 
be retained before they leave for their vacations. 
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TOO CLEVER. 

Arthur Huebsch, of J. A. Lyons & Co., is a 
delightful story teller. That is, he always has 
a yarn at the tip of his tongue to illustrate an 
argument or liven up a conversation. 

At a little luncheon of bookmen, in the grill 
room of the Auditorium hotel, recently, Mr. 
Huebsch said that teachers were more clever as 
a class than the average of young women. To 
pack up his argument he told the following 
tale: 

“This is a story in which Cupid figures. 

“And he doesn’t figure well to the school 
teacher who has arrived at the age when maid 
is modified by the adjective old. 

“Once upon a time, not very long ago, this 
school teacher was very, very tired of being 
single. She still is—only, a little more tired. 

“Then it was that she was allured by the 
promises of a mutual friend to open up a cor- 
respondence with a young man who lives in 
the northern part of Wisconsin. 

“She could write clever letters, so clever that 
he wanted to see her. He arranged to come to 
Milwaukee for that purpose. He was to arrive 
on the 4 P. M. train at the Northwestern sta- 
tion. 

“The arrangement was this. She was to carry 
an American Beauty rose and he would wear a 
red carnation in his buttonhole. 

“Confiding to a friend her experiment, the 
two went to the station bearing with them a 
rose. 

“Oh, how nervous they were becoming as it 
approached 4 P. M.! What could they do with 
the rose ? 

“A sweet, timid young woman stood waitsng 
in the station and they approached her. 

“Would she please be so kind as to hold the 
rose for them while they went to the ladies’ 
room and ‘primped up’ a bit? 

“Taken aback by the peculiar request, she 
acquiesced. 

“But the teacher and her friend were hor- 
rified to see what happened just as they came 
out of the ladies’ room. In fact they were too 
confused to step up and interfere. 

“Anyway, this is what happened. A _ good 
looking, well dressed young man with a red 
carnation in his buttonhole stepped up to the 
young woman. When he first addressed her she 
refused to notice him. Then she became inter- 
ested in what he said, and finally conversed with 
him and soon they went off together. 

“And a few days later the teacher, who is 
still teaching, read in the paper that the young 
man had been married to a Milwaukee girl whom 
he had met only recently in a very romantic 
way. 

“And the teacher is still wondering what he 


said to her. What do you suppose it was?” 


NEW SOUTHERN MANAGEMENT. 

The most important book change which has 
taken place during the past month is in the 
southern management of the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Mr. J. P. B. Allan succeeds Mr. Wm. 
©. Warfield, who recently resigned as manager, 
and Mr. John H. Cowles enters the employ of 
the firm as assistant manager. 
are excellent. 

Mr. Allan has been with the Macmillan Com- 
pany for five years. He is a graduate of the 
Riversity of Virginia, and spent three years 
at Annapolis, from which he was forced to 
withdraw because of his health. He was teacher 
of classics at the University of Kentucky for 
several terms and later represented Christopher 
Sower. He is thirty-five years of age and is 


Both selections 
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known to be one of the hardest working book 
men in the South. 

John Henry Cowles, who will assist Mr. 
Allan, is a new man in book work. He was until 
lately secretary of the Peabody Fund and has 
in that position become widely acquainted with 
school men and conditions in all parts of the 
Southern states. Mr. Cowles is a college man 
and has taught in the Military Academy near 
Atlanta, Ga. He is a man in the prime of life 
and measures about six feet, three inches. He, 
too, is an incessant worker and should make a 
bookman of ability. 

With these changes in the South, the Mae- 
millan Company’s agency force is wonderfully 
strenghtened. The men know the field and its 
needs, as also the people and their preferences. 

MR. NEWBURY APPOINTED. 

Mr. Allan A. Newbury, principal of the Ithaca 
Grammar school, is the newly appointed agent 
of the Macmillan Company in Eastern New 
York state. His territory extends as far west 
as Syracuse, and from the state’s 
boundary to Canada. 

Mr. Newbury is a native of Ripley, N. Y., and 
received his professional training in the Fre- 
donia Normal school. For four years he was 
head of the high school in Randolph, N. Y., 
and since 1906 he has been in charge of the 
Grammar school in Ithaca, and has directed 
the school gardens of that city. He is secretary 
of the New York State Council of Elementary 
School Principals and Teachers. 

Mr. Newberry has a noble associate in the 
western half of the state, Mr. Francis J. Flagg 
of Buffalo. 

NEW USE FOR DICTIONARY. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary is a 
useful book, as is being daily demonstrated. But 
it has remained for the enterprising western 
agent of the publishers to find a new and unique 
use for it. 

On the morning of April 13 the president of 
the house, Mr. O. M. Baker, was startled by the 
following telegram: 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

See new International page thirty-one second 
column first word second definition. 

©. W. Taber. 

At first Mr. Baker looked puzzled, then he 
turned to a copy of the New International and 
found the reference. He chuckled as he wrote 
a reply of one word, “congratulations,” on a 
telegraph blank. 

For the reader who is not inclined to solve 
the mysterious telegram by a reference to his 
dictionary, we may add that the cause of the 


southern 
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messages was a bouncing boy, Noah Webster 
Taber. 
AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Everett Yeaw, for many years an officer 
and director of the Charles E. Merrill Co., has 
recently sold his interest in the firm and retired 
from active service. 

Mr. Yeaw has been succeeded as a director 
by William F. Beckert, who has been connected 
with the company upward of fifty years. Mr. 
seckert entered the business as a clerk shortly 
after the original partnership of Clark and 
Maynard was formed, and since then has stead- 
ily held executive positions in the New York 
office. He is at present general manager. 

Mr. R. C. McNamara, office manager for 
Seott, Foresman & Co., captained a team in the 
recent $350,000 campaign of the Chicago Y. M. 
C, A. Mr. MacNamara smilingly admits that 
his team collected $20,000. MacNamara is an 
excellent office manager and has blossomed out 
into a captain of money gatherers. 

Halley, the namesake of the comet which 
visited us in May, much to the disturbance of 
the book fraternity, was born upon the same 
day that F. W. Arbury first saw the light, 
November 8. The only difference is that Hal- 
ley beat Mr. Arbury by exactly two hundred 
years. 

Murrey N. Parker of Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, and FE. E. Wheeler of W. H. Wheeler & 
Company, both of Chicago, have recently spent 
several months in the state of Washington, 
looking after adoptions for their houses. Ac- 
cording to the Seattle Hotel Topics, they plan 
to stay in Seattle indefinitely. 


Dinner in Honor of Mr. Pulsifer. 

Seventy-five people, officers, field men and 
office employes of D. C. Heath & Company, 
gathered on May 25th to honor Mr. W. E. 
Pulsifer upon his election to the presidency of 
the company. The dinner was served in the 
rooms of the Aldine Club and addresses were 
made by a number of the men and women 
with whom Mr. Pulsifer has been associated. 
The tributes paid breathed an air of loyalty 
and devotion and fittingly reflected the ap- 
preciation of his co-workers for his strenuous 
work in behalf of the company’s interests and 
his popularity with his employes. Before the 
conclusion of the evening he was presented with 
a beautiful loving cup. 

Fall River, Mass. The school committee has 

voted to increase the pay of all teachers, as- 
sistant instructors and substitutes $2.50 per 
week, 
The school board has re- 
cently increased the salaries of grade teachers 
to $50 per month and of eighth grade teachers 
to $60. 


Virginia, Minn. 
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VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

The commission created in 1908 to devise a 
stable system of management and expansion 
for the public schools of the state of Virginia 
has been given a new lease of life and has be- 
gun active work for unifying the higher institu- 
tions of learning in the state. The commission 
now is headed by President Edwin A. Alder- 
man of the University of Virginia, and has 
elected for its secretary, Mr. Chas. G. Maphis 
of Charlottesville. 

At a recent meeting of the commission, Pres. 
Alderman outlined what he considered the best 
policy for preventing duplication of studies in 
the several state institutions and for widening 
the scope of general education and technical in- 
struction in them. Dr. Alderman agreed that 
considerable money has been wasted in appro- 
priations made for the study of the same sub- 
jects in different schools, and expressed the be- 
lief that the distinctions in the names of in- 
stitutions should be carried out in their re- 
spective curricula. 

It has been realized that the present method 
of supplying funds for the higher state insti- 
tutions in Virginia is not sound, and Mr. Map- 
his, as secretary of the commission, will study 
tax systems in other states and will devise a 
plan for placing the schools on a sounder finan- 
cial basis. The commission proposes to recom- 
mend a law by which the schools will know ap- 
proximately how much they will receive each 
year so that they can arrange their plans ac- 
cordingly. 

Among other things the commission will draft 
tentative plans for a course of study and an 
administrative system for a state women’s col- 
lege. While no appropriation has been made 
for such a college, the last legislature inserted a 
clause in its appropriation bill instructing the 
commission to draw educational plans for an 
institution. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The Wisconsin Anti-Tubereulosis Associa- 
tion has recently conducted a series of “One 
Day Crusades” among the public school chil- 
dren in the cities and villages of the state. 
Mr. Harvey Dee Brown, director for the asso- 
ciation, delivered illustrated lectures showing 
the dangers of the disease and methods of pre- 
venting it. As many as 1,600 children have 
been spoken to in a single day. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has recently 
passed a rule that teachers must possess a cer- 
tificate of health. It is aimed especially to keep 
tuberculosis instructors from coming in contact 
with children. 

Ashland, Minn. Common drinking cups have 
been removed from all of the public schools 
and replaced by sanitary fountains. 

The department of psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has recently launched a 
plan to improve the care and condition of de- 
fective school children. The movement is to 
be state wide in Pennsylvania and any city that 


desires it, may have its backward children 
studied by the experts of the University. A con- 


siderable number of children have been examined 
in Williamsport, Susquehanna, Media and 
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smaller towns. The men sent out by the Uni- 
versity co-operate with the medical inspectors 
to locate, as far as possible, the causes for 
mental deficiency in the children, and suggest 
means for individual cases in overcoming retard- 
ation in school work. A large percentage of 
backwardness, it has been found, is caused by 
physical defects, such as poor eyesight and 
hearing, or adenoids. A number of cases which 
have been treated according to the suggestions 
of the University inspectors have been improved 
in a remarkable degree. 

Brockton, Mass. A health room is to be ar- 
ranged in the high school. It will be similar 
to the fresh air rooms now used successfully 
in Providence, R. I., Boston and New York City. 

The value of dental hygiene is discussed in 
a recent issue of the Boston Traveller: The 
mental and physical efficiency of school children 
can be greatly aided by the proper care of the 
mouth and teeth. This is fully attested by ex- 
periments in Germany which cover a wide field. 
There dental infirmaries connected with the 
schools have been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to demonstrate: 

First—That the time expended in putting the 
teeth in order was far less than the time 
formerly lost from toothache and disability 
caused by diseased teeth. 

Second—That the cost of keeping the teeth 
in order was more than compensated for by 
better health and a 
medical expenses. 

Third—That the child became physically 
stronger, secured a higher average in his studies, 
was easier to control and was apparently hap- 
pier. 

The Philadelphia board of education has re- 
cently been petitioned to establish open air 
schools for children inclined toward tubercu- 
losis. 


consequent reduction in 


Congress of School Hygiene. 

Preliminary announcements of the third In- 
ternational Congress of School Hygiene, to be 
held in Paris, August 2-7, have reached this 
country, testifying to the amount of thought 
and discussion that is being given today to the 
health of the school children. The congress 
will be of the usual pattern, general meetings 
and organization of sections, of which there are 
not less than a dozen, together with entertain- 
ments and social occasions. How broad the 
scope of the congress will be may be judged 
by the enumeration of the specialties of the 
sections. These are briefly, schoolhouses and 
furnishings, hygiene of boarding schools, medi- 
cal inspection, physical training, prevention of 
contagious diseases, out-of-door schools and va- 
cation colonies. 

A section will take up the teaching staff and 
its relations to the homes and to the school 
physicians, the teaching of hygiene to instruct- 
ers, parents and children, and the outlining in 
the larger way of courses for such instruction. 
Abnormal children have a section to themselves 
and one will be devoted to the hygiene of eye, 
ear and mouth. There will be a general report 
on the unification of physical examination in 
the schools. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
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In each of the sections subjects have been 
chosen for the nucleus to similar papers and 
these will consider a wide variety of subjects 
connected with the school. They will include 
the need of baths or shower baths in schools, 
health records of boarding schools, inspection of 
rural schools, the need of playgrounds, parasitic 
diseases among school children, means of pro- 
tecting the homes against contagious school dis- 
eases, and the superintendence of infected 
children while out of school, on which latter 
subject Dr. Thomas F. Harrington of the Bos- 
ton schools is one of the Americans scheduled 
te speak. Others of the larger subjects are: 
The Teaching of Domestic Economy in Schools, 
Types of Schools for Abnormal Children and 
the Relation of Teacher and Physician to Such 
Scholars. There will be considered also the 
lighting of schools, the near-sighted, how to 
measure the hearing power of scholars, preven- 
tion of deafness, relations of teeth to general 
health and the need of half-yearly dental in- 
spections of school children. 

SECRET MEETINGS. 

It cannot be too often insisted upon that 
every meeting in which public business is to be 
transacted shall be held openly, so that every 
citizen may know exactly what is being done 
in hig name and for him by his representatives. 

Secret meetings, whether they be of the board 
of education, or any other board, are cowardly, 
mischievous and detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of good government and an insult to the 
intelligence of the people as well. 

Public officials are public servants. They are 
the hired men of the people. When they take 
it upon themselves to transact public business 
in secret, the conclusion is inevitable that there 
is some scandal to hide or some job to cover 
up. 

Self respecting members of the board of edu- 
cation ought not to permit themselves to be led 
into such an indefensible position. 

The public has a right to know—not only 
the right to know everything that is going on 
in the board of education, but everything that 
is going on in every other department of our 
municipal government. 

Any investigation or any public business that 
is held behind doors in secret is wrong and can- 
not be too severely condemned. 

Publicity everywhere is the order of the day. 
—Chicago Examiner. 


Fourteen school yards in Cincinnati have 
been thrown open as public playgrounds by the 
school board. They will be open daily after 
school hours and all day on Saturdays. ‘The 
supervisor of physical culture will have general 
oversight and one to three teachers will be 
constantly assigned to each yard. 


“Of the language and grammar series the eighth grade 
grammar exercises are especially attractive because of 
the well-chosen poems and quotations from famous essays 
and speeches which are used.”—From School Board Jowr- 
nal, July, 1909. 96 pages and cover. By mail, 25 cents. 
THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., Cleveland, O. 
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‘Indisputable Evidence BAUSCH & LOMB 
SPEED RECORDS IN SHORTHAND BH4I MICROSCOPE 









By EDWARD H. ELDRIDGE, Simmons College, Boston 


In preparing for the contest for the Miner medal I had occasion 
to look up previous records made in contests in this country, and for the 
sake of comparison I endeavored to restate them in accordance with 
the method which now seems to be generally accepted, viz., a deduction 
of one word from the gross speed for each error. A tabulation of the 
results shows that no one has as yet made a net speed of over 200 
words a minute on any solid matter except a charge to a jury, while 


six have reached a net speed of over 200 words a minute on judge’s 
charge. They are as follows: 


Name City Date GrossSpeed Errors NetSpeed 
*Nellie M. Wood, Providence, 1909 240 64 227 
Cc. P. Gehman, Boston, 1907 235 47 225 
Fred Irland, Boston, 1907 235 69 221 
W. B. Bottome, Providence, 1909 240 111 218 
*Nellie M. Wood, Boston, 1907 225 45 216 
W. B. Bottome, Lake George, 1909 207 12 205 


A larger number have secured over 200 words a minute net on 
testimony. In all the cases listed below, except that of Mr. Dement, 
question and answer were read and counted i in each case. The record in- 
cludes everyone who has secured a record of over 200 words a minute net 
on testimony and who has not made more than ten per cent. of errors. 





Name City Date GrossSpeed Errors NetSpeed 
*Nellie M. Wood, Providence, 1909 277 64 264 
W. B. Bottome, Lake George, 1909 277 78 262 
*Nellie M. Wood, Philadelphia, 1908 260 21 256 
*Chas. W. Phillips, Philadelphia, 1908 260 73 254 
Cc. H. Marshall, Lake George, 1909 277 114 254 
J. D. Carson, Lake George, 1909 277 131 251 
Cc. P. Gehman, Philadelphia, 1908 260 47 250 
Cc. H. Marshall, Philadelphia, 1908 260 54 249 
Isaac S. Dement, Lake George, 1888 268 104 247 
*Sidney } H. Godfrey, Philadelphia, 1908 220 28 214 


* The names of contestants marked with a star are ISAAC 
writers. The balance are all PITMANIC writers. 
Non- Pitmanic systems qualified in the above tests. 


PITMAN 
No writers of Light-line or 





is unquestionably the most suitable 
model ever offered for school work, for 
it represents the best and latest thought 
in scientific microscope construction. 


It is equipped with high grade 
objectives and eyepieces of which 
we make but one quality. It is thor- 


oughly practical from the mechanical 
stand-point. 


The lever fine adjustment 
fully protected, and ceases to work when 
the objective comes into contact with 
the cover glass. 


The stage is completely covered 
with vulcanized rubber —top, bottom 
and edges. 


Complete with 16mm and 4mm 
objectives, 5x and 10x eyepieces, circu- 
lar dust proof nosepiece, in carrying 


case; list price $33.00. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Our Nima on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 


Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


Write for a copy of “Why Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best” ante 
Also for particulars of a Free Muil Course for Teachers 


oO kan onic | i “LONDON ROCHESTER. NN. | FRANKFORT 


THE PRACTICE OF THE SUPERINTEND.- for 
ENT. 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


the child blinds him to the true facts in 
the case. Thus a controversy of no mean pro- 
portions is possible. Both sides heard in the 
not afraid of him, but we understand that presence of each other and of the child over 
when he tells us to do anything, he is not go- whom the trouble has arisen, the 
ing to tell us a second time. He don’t bluff. settles itself to 
We don’t mind doing what he tells us, because 
he always treats us right.” Children love 
strongly and they hate just as strongly. They 
are just as human as grown folks and some 
times more so. They are quick to recognize 
either justice or injustice. 


case usually 
the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. A controversy of this kind, unless there 
is something back of it, cleared of misunder- 
standings, generally reduces itself to so small 
a thing as to be perfectly puerile. If friendly 
relations are not immediately re-established, 
why, a delay of the superintendent’s decision, 
When visiting a room, the superintendent until anger on either side shall have “cooled, 
should enter quietly, thus teaching them by cannot do any harm, and each may be prepared 
example to work quietly. He may inspect cas- for a decision that will, if need be, curb both 
ually their work at their seats, occasionally the teacher’s opinionatedness and the parent’s 
making some suggestions as will reinforce the blindness. Parents should be fully informed 
work of the teacher. He may direct the change of the difficulties into which their children 
of a boy to another seat which fits him better. have fallen or are likely to fall. The parent’s 
He may direct the removal of a mischievous interest in the school centers in the child. He 
boy to a location more conducive to that boy’s sends his child to school to be educated. His 
self-control. His attitude in the schoolroom own time is so devoted to business and his 
should be kindly and gentle. While the su- energies are so absorbed therein, that he 
perintendent should at all times wear the dig- trusts the teacher properly selected and effi- 
nity of his position, yet one may become.so_ ciently supervised to do the work for him. He 
dignified as to become haughty, or even despic- gives little time or thought to the matter; he 
able in the eyes of the pupils. The Great trusts it all to the teacher and the superin- 
Teacher is the one whose example is to be tendent. But the co-operation of the parent, 
emulated, so simple in his manner, easily in the matter of both 
accessible, eminently gentle, yet altogether  pline, should in 
just, without hypocrisy, full of good works. pupils, 
So far as is humanely possible, that should be 
his bearing. 


instruction oak disci- 
some way be elicited. When 
through neglect or inability, are in 
danger of falling out of their classes, their par- 
ents should be fully informed of the facts in 
Settling Controversies. the case, in the hope that they may stimulate 

The superintendent’s position frequently their children to greater effort, and that they 
brings him to act the part of arbiter between may be prepared for possible failures by their 
teacher and parent. Nowhere else will he children. Neglect on the part of teachers to 
need a greater discretion. The teacher, every notify parents of such things, either by per- 
day in the presence of inferiors, is apt to be sonal interview or on forms to be obtained 
Opinionated and dogmatic. The parent’s love from the superintendent’s office, is just cause 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


for complaint against the teacher. Parents 
should be informed, too, of bad conduct on the 
part of their children. Of course, every little 
thing that goes wrong should not be reported; 
but when children persist in misbehavior, for 
which the ordinary mode of punishment seems 
inadequate, or which promises to go from bad 
to worse, the parent should be given the full 
facts in the case. To the most effective co- 
operation between teacher and parent let the 
superintendent give much attention. 


The superintendent is always on the hub, as 
it were, of the school system. Everything re- 
volves about him. At all times, the school 
board, the teachers, the pupils, the patrons, 
and the press look to him. At one time he 
must be judge and advocate, legislator and ex- 
ecutor, pedagogue and clerk. His is the work 
of shaping policies far in advance, of recon- 
ciling disgruntled citizens and teachers, of be- 
ing all things to all men. 


A letter received by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
upon the occasion of her recent election to the 
superintendency of the Chicago schools, con- 
tained the following words: 

“Wishing you all sorts of patience, philos- 
ophy, humor, indifference, good luck, steadfast- 
ness, health, persistence, clear-headedness, sym- 
pathy, diplomacy, persuasiveness, positiveness, 
gentleness, clairvoyance, independence, friend- 
liness and charm, which most happily combined 
and intelligently used for public service, will 
be for you a wonderful equipment.” 


I consider your journal a great help to super- 
intendents and school boards because of the val- 
uable matter it contains in each issue upon all 
questions of interest to the schools along the 
line of administration.—O. P. B., Iowa. 
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THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 





LEAD Is GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ventilation Requirements. 

Question: What are the legal requirements 
for the ventilation of school buildings in the 
state of Minnesota? Must ventilating systems 
supply thirty cubic feet of air per minute for 
each pupil in a room ?—P. B., heating engineer, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Answer: We can best reply to this inquiry 
by quoting the rules of the Minnesota state 
board of health. It may be said in passing that 
state graded and high schools in Minnesota are 
tested each year, for the efficacy of their venti- 
lating plants. In addition to the legal action 
which the state health authorities may institute 
for non-compliance with the rules, the state 
graded or high school inspector may cut off the 
state monies from the offending board of educa- 
tion. The latter expedient, is usually sufficient 
to bring a board to time. 

The rules read: 1. That no schoolroom or 
classroom, except an assembly room, shall have 
a seating capacity that will provide less than 
eighteen square feet of floor space and 216 cubic 
feet of air space per pupil, and that no ceiling 
in a school building hereafter constructed shall 
be less than twelve feet from the floor. 

2. That a system of ventilation in order to be 
approved shall furnish not less than thirty cubic 
feet of air per minute for each person that the 
room will accommodate, when the difference of 
the temperatures between the outdoor air and 
the air in the schoolroom shall be 30 degrees F. 
or more. 

3. That for a gravity system of ventilation in 
connection with a furnace or steam plant, the 
flues for admitting fresh air to the rooms, as 
well as vent flues, sha]l have a horizontal area 
of not less than one square foot for every nine 
persons that the room will accommodate. 

4. That the flues for a “plenum” or “vacuum” 
system of ventilation shall have a horizontal 
area of not less than one square foot for every 
fifteen persons that the room will accommodate. 

As the law vests in the state board of health 
the right to make regulations governing sani- 
tation it will henceforth be unlawful to con- 
struct any school building in which these regu- 
lations are violated. 


Shade Manufacturers. 


Question: We note in the March issue of the 
School Board Journal in the account of the 
N. E. A. meeting at Indianapolis, that you 
speak of an exhibit of an adjustable window 
shade, shown by Steele & Draper. You did not 
give the postoffice address of these people. What 
is it?—O. A. B., Dallas, Tex. 


Answer: Spiceland, Ind. 


English for Foreigners. 

Question: Can you favor me with the pub- 
lishers’ address of Miss Sara O’Brien’s English 
for Foreigners? This was mentioned under the 
Text Book News column of the School Board 
Journal.—W. D. L., Siegfried, Pa. 


Answer: Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., 


Boston, Mass., are the publishers of O’Brien’s 
English for Foreigners. 


Made In 4 Grades: B., H.B.,H., H. 4. 
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lawyer.” 


NEW YORK 


Ventilating Stoves. 

Question: Please send me a few names of 
houses that handle ventilating stoves for school 
houses.—G. H. & Son, Brenham, Tex. 

Answer: Waterman-Waterbury Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Manuel-Smith Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; John Grossius Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
L. Mueller & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Ful- 
ler-Warren Co., Troy, N. Y. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


That the teacher must be thoroughly inter- 
ested in the study of classics before she can 
properly teach them is a statement recently 
made by Miss Ethel Nichols of Washington, Ia., 
before a gathering of teachers. 

“Interest on the part of the pupil is due pri- 
marily to interest on the part of the teacher. 
Most pupils think they read the classics be- 
cause they have to, and not because there is 
any real good to be obtained from them. They 
cannot understand the ethical value. 

“Tf a pupil does not show interest in English 
classics it is the duty of the teacher to try and 
inspire that interest. This may be done in sev- 
eral ways. 

“1. The teacher herself must be really inter- 
ested in the subject matter and it must be pre- 
sented in an interesting way. 

“9. The teacher must be supplied with all 
sorts of knowledge—history and conditions of 
moral and social life regarding the classics she 
is teaching. 

“3. Reference work must be carefully planned 
by the teacher and unimportant points elimi- 
nated. 

“4. Different classes require different meth- 
ods. Some are brighter than others and work 
must be adjusted to fit the pupil. 

“5. The teacher must have perfect confidence 
in herself. A nervous teacher can not accom- 
plish anything. Energetic and enthusiastic 
work on the part of the teacher is required.” 


Manual Arts. 

Beatrice, Neb. Manual training and domestic 
science will be introduced in the high school. 

Freeport, Ill. Manual training will be in- 
troduced in the elementary schools for boys of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Two 
centers will be established. 

Milwaukee, Wis. An annual exhibition of 
work in manual training was recently held in 
each of the elementary school buildings, to 
which parents and friends were invited. The 
articles exhibited were displayed in corridors 
and assembly rooms and were all made during 
the school year just closed. The supervisor of 
manual training suggested that work in which 
assistance was given by teachers or parents be 
labeled to that effect, arid that home work be 
displayed in a separate place so that visitors 
might not be misled. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. The school board has re- 
cently resolved to introduce manual training in 
the high school. 

Mr. Walter Bookwalter, receiver for the Wi- 
nona Technical Institute of Indianalopis, has 


BARNES’ 
SHORTHAND 


BEN PITMAN and GRAHAM 
Albion, Michigan, High School 


: “My experience with your Brief Course in my High School work has been most sat. 

isfactory, and students finished the text in February. 
| ited with the last page of the work as with the first, 
| taking dictation for the Superintendent of the Schools, Prot. McKone, and he has been 
| very much pleased with the same. This is the first year Shorthand has been included jp 
| tbe course of High School study.” 


Headquarters Department of Luzon, Manila 


_ I would like to compliment you upon the completeness of this book. 
nothing, and is as indispensable to the budding typewriter as Blackstone i$ to the budding 


TYPEWRITING 


TOUCH METHOD 


The same keen interest was exhip. 
Ever since Feb. 23, they have been 


NANNIE LANDON, Shorthand Instructor, 


It lacks 
GEO. M. WALLACE. 


The ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. CO., 2201 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 


proposed a plan for adjusting the claims against 
the school and turning over the institution to 
the city. He suggests a bond issue of $300,000 
on the property, which is worth about $1,000,000, 
the city to accept the management of the in- 
stitution and admit children of the city with- 
out tuition. The site of the school is sufficient 
to hold a proposed high school, a grade school, 
and a municipal coliseum. 


At the request of the Minnesota State Build- 
ing Trades Association, the introduction of 
manual training is being considered for all 
schools under the jurisdiction of the state high 
school board. A committee headed by State 
Supt. Schulz has been appointed to study the 
problem. 


ORR & LOCKETT “RED BOOK”, 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. has issued the 1910 
catalogue of Manual Training Benches, Tools and 
Equipment. It is an excellent book of 208 pages, 
and includes detailed information on Tools for 
Woodwork, Forge, Foundry and Machine Shop 
Work, Venetian Iron, Brass, Copper, Leather Work 
and Clay Modeling. It contains more than 500 
illustrations. 

One of the most interesting features of this “Red 
Book” is a list of a few of the schools who have 
been equipped with Manual Training Benches and 
Tools during the past year. The Boards of Hdv- 
cation at Adrian, Mich., Boulder, Colo., Carbon- 
dale, Ill., Chanute, Kans., Chicago Heights, IIL, 
Chickasha, Okla., Chillicothe, Mo., Des Moines, Ia., 
Duluth, Minn., Fond du Lac, Wis., Galveston, Tex., 
Salem, Ore., Sioux City, Ia., Tacoma, Wash., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and others have purchased equlp- 
ment. The high schools at Decorah, Ia., Eldorado, 
Ill., Mesa, Ariz., Mounds, Okla., Murpheysboro, 
Ill., Wellington, Kans., ete., as also the State 
Normal Schools at Alva, Okla., Bellingham, Wash., 
Guthrie, Okla., Kirksville, Mo., Talequah, Okla, 
Valley City, N. D., Wayne, Neb., etc., have likewise 
been equipped. 

The “Red Book” is a most interesting catalogue. 
It lists every possible article with detailed infor- 
mation and should prove a most valuable guide for 
boards of education contemplating the purchase of 
equipment. It is an example of the enterprise of 
this company whose leadership in the production 
of complete Manual Training equipments has been 
recognized throughout the country. The “Quality 
House” is a title which has been merited in forty 
years of hard work. Copies may be obtained free 
for the asking by addressing Orr & Lockett Hard- 
ware Company, 71 Randolph street, Chicago, Il. 





Teachers can Easily 
i i Ti 
Make Money (05 Vacation ee 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


For particulars regarding liberal cash commis- 
sions, ete., address at once Desk 130, Scribner's 
Magazine, 155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 









Several first-class commercial 
teachers with a knowledge of Isaac 
Pitman shorthand for positions in 
western states. Address full par- 
ticulars to ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
31 Union Square, New York, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION IN 


BOSTON. 


The local committees in charge of the coming convention of the 
National Education Association in Boston report gratifying 
progress in the preliminary arrangements. The executive com- 
mittee and eight special committees have practically completed 
their plans for the reception and accommodation of visitors, and 
a week of entertainment is assured in addition to the intellectual 
feast which the advance program of the association promises. The 
Boston committees are constantly in touch with the general secre- 
tary of the association, and with the various committees from the 
different states, and a large registration, exceeding that of 1903, 
is confidently expected. 

The Program. 

President J. Y. Joyner has announced the program for the gen- 
eral sessions, which will take place in the evening, so as to leave 
the days free for sectional meetings and for outings to the his- 
torical spots in and about Boston. 

The first meeting will be held on the afternoon of July 4 in the 
Stadium of Harvard University, at Cambridge. President Taft 
will be present and will deliver the chief address of the day. 

The departmental programs have been practically completed and 
have been sent out by Secretary Shepard in the form of an ad- 
vance bulletin. 

The general program is as follows: 


Monday Afternoon, July 4. 


Address—Hon. Chas. B. Ayeock, Raleigh, N. C. 

Address—David Starr Jordan, President Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University. 

Address—Hon. William Howard Taft, President of the United 
States. 


Tuesday Evening, July 5. 
President’s Address—Jas. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C., 
of the association. 
Memorial Address on Wm. T. Harris—Supt. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Address—Commissioner Elmer E. Brown, Washington, D. C. 


president 


M. Greenwood, 


Wednesday Evening, July 6. 


Criticisms of the Public Schools by the Laity—Jas. W. Crab- 


tree, Peru, Neb. 
Effect of Electives Chosen in College—President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Harvard University. 


Value of Administrative Methods in Agricultural Education of 


Rural Population—Dean L. H. Russell, Madison, Wis. 


Thursday Evening, July 7. 
Public Health and Public Education—Luther H. Gulick, M. D. 
New York City. 
Universal Education and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Training for Teaching—Emma L. 


International Peace—P. P. Claxton 


Johnston, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Friday Evening, July 8. 


> 


The Value During Education of a Life Career Motive—Chas. 
W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Education of Women for Home Making—Mrs. W. N. Hutt 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Railroad Rates. 


A variety of railroad rates will prevail for the convention, and 


it will be necessary for persons who plan to attend to consult their 
All of the rates 
which have been granted will assure as low fares for the members 
of the association as were secured in 1903, when the railroads sold 


local ticket agents for the most favorable route. 


tickets to Boston and return for one-half fare. 


The Grand Trunk Railway, the Wabash Railway and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway have granted a rate of one fare for the round 


trip on the certificate plan, via the Montreal Gateway. 


The Central Passenger Association, excepting the lines men- 
tioned above, has refused all reductions for the convention. It 
will be possible for members, however, to secure summer tourists’ 
tickets to Boston on practically all lines in this territory, at a rate 


of one and one-third fare. 


The New England Passenger Association and the Trunk Line 
Association have granted a rate of one and one-half fares, the 
former on the certificate plan, the latter on regular’ round trip 


tickets. 


The Western Passenger Association, it is assured, will grant a 
rate of one and one-half fares in its territory, but the Southern 


associations have, at the time of writing, taken no action. 


The transcontinental lines have made a rate from California 
the Pacific Coast of $72.50 to Chi- 


and the northern sections of 
cago, and $67.50 to St. Louis, and return. 


Headquarters and Reception. 


The local reception committee has made arrangements for the 
convention which are more thorough and comprehensive than any 
previously made in any city where the association has been enter- 
I Three thousand teachers of Boston and a large number of 
uniformed guides have been organized to look after the conveni- 
ence of visitors, to meet trains, and to conduct strangers to the 


tained. 


headquarters and meeting halls. 
(Concluded on Page 29) 








Schoolroom Sanitation 


Writing on the subject, “A Neglected Phase of Schoolroom Sanita- 
tion,” Principal R. L. Cooley, of the public schools in Milwaukee, who 
has himself had more experience, probably, with vacuum cleaning sys- 
tems for schools, than any other schoolmaster in the country today, 
said: 


“Dust is the greatest vehicle for the distribution of many pathogenic 
germs. ‘The dust evil is the greatest problem of sanitation remaining 
for public school authorities to solve. 


“Without great care the schoolhouses become the disease clearing 
houses of the community. 


“No matter to what degree of architectural perfection we may attain, 
the difficulties in the way of daily, thorough cleaning that inhere in the 
purpose for which the school building was erected, remain. Likewise 
does the inability of our time honored methods to cope with the neces- 
sities of the situation. 


“The method now in vogue, of sweeping in the evening and dusting 
in the morning with a feather duster, thus twice in twenty-four hours 
churning the dust of the room into suspension, is nothing less than 
criminal disregard of unanimous medical opinion. 


“Teachers and School Boards have come to regard the presence of 
dust in the schoolroom as a normal condition. It has seemed a hopeless 
thing to contend against. 


“There is not a physician of repute, with a knowledge of conditions, 
who would dare to assert that deaths and serious illness have not been 
directly traceable to the dust in our schoolhouses. 

“Tuberculosis is insidious and stealthy, The relation between cause 
and effect is dificult to make people understand and appreciate. Even 
when understood it seems to be but an intellectual appreciation without 
and body of feeling back of it to give force to the conviction and cause 
precautions to be taken at the expense of mere convenience. 

“Tt is so with the danger from germ-bearing dust. It performs its 
evil mission so stealthily and insidiously that the cause is looked for 
elsewhere. ‘There is a tremendous inertia, an inherited lack of fear for 
this form of infection to be overcome, and a consequent disregard of 
proper methods of dealing with the problem. 

“Tnauguration of the very measures necessary to cope with this great 
plague will largely reduce other forms of disease and contribute im- 
measurably to the mere comfort of all concerned. 

“The writer of this paper, having had charge of a city school for 
a number of years, has been forcibly impressed with this Neglected 
Phase of Schoolroom Sanitation. As a result he has had installed in his 
building a vacuum air cleaning plant. 

“The work of this plant has been so effective, the conquest of the 
dust problem has been so complete, that a description of what it ac- 
complishes will be of interest to all readers of this paper. 


“Tt sweeps the schoolhouses more rapidly than can be done with 
brushes. 


“Tt sweeps cleaner than can be done with brush or broom. 
“Tt does away with any dusting necessitated by sweeping. 
“Tt raises no dust in the process of sweeping and dusting. 


“Tt sucks the dirt and fine dust of the schoolroom through hose and 
pipes into a closed receptacle in the basement where it is destroyed by 
fire. 

“Tt sucks dust and dirt from places inaccessible to brush or broom. 

“Tt enables the janitor to sweep at any hour of the day when corri- 
dors and certain rooms are not in use. 


“Tt is the ideal method for cleaning the school building after the 
dismissal of the pupils. 


“Tt is now mechanically perfected and is a blessing to the com- 
munity.” 

The Sixteenth District School No. 1, Milwaukee, Wis., was the first 
public school in the world to be equipped with a modern vacuum clean- 
ing system. ‘The plant was our famous “Aero” (rotary pump type), 
the first special schoolroom cleaning system ever built. That plant is 
still giving perfect satisfaction—just as are the many other school clean- 
ing plants since installed by us in all parts of the United States. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: It has been found necessary 





and advisable to remove our Office Headquarters to New 





York City, and our address hereafter will be as follows: 





American Air Cleaning Co. 


Sy McCRUM-HOWELL CO. 
4ist St. and Park Ave., New York City. 


Full descriptive circulars sent on application to all school au- 
thorities who are interested. You are invited to correspond freely 
with our School Department, asking for any information desired, 
which will be promptly given. 
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STATE TEXTS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Methods of selecting text books are again 
under discussion in the state of California and 
the state board of education has asked the 
teachers and school officials to suggest a better 
system than the one now in use. 

The general opinion among school men in the 
state seems to be that the present system is an 
entire failure after ten years of trial. During 
this period sixteen books have been printed by 
the state from plates leased from publishers. 
So much dissatisfaction has been manifested 
with the books selected that but two have been 
re-adopted, while two books, advanced geography 
and advanced history, have been entirely con- 
demned. In fact, ten of the first thirteen books 
selected have, in the opinion of many educators, 
proven unfit for use. 

Editor Harr Wagner, in a recent issue of the 
Western Journal of Education, discusses the 
problem before the state as follows: 

“The state board has shown its candor, its 
realization of a serious situation, and its recog- 
nition of the true tribunal for readjustment by 
calling into consultation the school people of 
the state. 

“How many boys and girls in the California 
schools, may we reasonably suppose, have been 
more or less crippled by these ten blunders in 
the selection of thirteen texts during the past 
seven years. It does not take much force at 
any time to throw a child out of his school 


Something New in Drawing Studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by Edmund Ketchum. 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 
practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which 
develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness 
No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as 
can be made with few tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in 
schools where it has heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit 
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equilibrium—how shall we estimate the effects 
of these ten texts? How many thereby have 
failed of promotion, have been relegated to 
study the same texts another year? In how far 
does this unfitness of texts account for the 
exodus of pupils from the grammar grades into 
swamps of a world life in which no immature 
child should wade? How many young lives, in 
short, have in large or small degree, been stunt- 
ed, mutilated, blighted, hamstrung, contorted 
or distorted, because as a little experience with 
these chosen texts has shown, ten out of thir- 
teen of them were unfit for use? 

“These are ugly questions, it is true. The 
answers to them, seared into the lives of the 
victims, are uglier. 

“One fact visible to the naked eye is that 
in the search for a method of selection, we 
have hit at least upon one method which is 
hopelessly bad. The record of ten failures out 
of thirteen guesses is one which writes its own 
epitaph. As a matter of fact we need never 
have tried it, for nearly every other state in 
the union has already demonstrated by similar 
experiments the unfitness of this system to se- 
lect texts suitable for pupils. Strangely enough, 
this same method of selecting texts is so gen- 
eral in form and failure that one well may 
suspect that each state employs the same archi- 
tects or at least the same school of architecture. 
Wherever used the method by a small central 
body of officials, through an examination of the 
texts, without data of experience as to their 
use with pupils, guided by the soothsayings of 
pedagogy, and assisted by inspired prophets of 
the publishing companies, has led to befuddle- 
ment of the judges and bankruptcy of the plan. 

“Tt seems strange that the National Bureau 
of Education or some government commission 
has not undertaken to gather the evidence of 
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successes and failures of texts in other states. 
It would not be a bad idea for California to 
establish such a commission upon its own ac 
count, provided such an inquiry can be con- 
ducted free from all interference by the special 
interests.” 

The state board of education for Virginia has 
announced the list of text books which will be 
used in the high schools of that state for a 
period of four years. In eighteen subjects a 
single text was selected as follows: 

English—Payne’s Common Words Misspelled, 
Webster’s Dictionary (Merriam). 

History—Montgomery’s French (Ginn), Tap- 
pan’s English (Houghton Mifflin). Cheney's 
English (Ginn), Carry’s Southern States (B. 
F. Johnson), Hall’s Half Hours in Southern 
History (B. F. Johnson). 

Languages—Walker’s Caesar (Scott-Fores- 
man), D’Ooge’s Cicero (Sanborn), Bennett's 
Virgil (Allyn & Bacon), D’Ooge’s Latin com- 
position (Ginn), Bennett’s Latin grammar (Al 
lyn & Bacon). 


Civics—Foreman’s Essentials (American), 
Foreman’s Advanced (Century). 
Commercial—Redway’s Commercial Geog: 


raphy (Scribner’s), Williams & Rogers’ Book- 
keeping (American). 

Science—Hesler & Smith’s Chemistry (San- 
born), Warren’s Agriculture, Tarr’s Physical 
Geography (Macmillan). 

Mathematics—Robbins’ Trigonometry. 

Economics—Ely & Wicker’s Elementary 
(Macmillan). 

TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

Eva March Tappan is making for herself a 
unique place as an author of books for children. 
Her American and European Hero story books 
and her Our Country’s Story and the Story of 
the Greek People will be found in practically 
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FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


The Dodge Geographies 
Richard Elwood Dodge 
‘‘In my opinion, the superior of the 
Dodge Geographies does not exist.’’ 
—W.S. Mills, Principal of Public 
School 75, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Unanimously adopted for Chicago for 


five years. 


The Mace Histories 
William H. Mace 
‘‘These books are markedly superior 
to the texts I have long considered 
best,’’ says G. L. McCulloch, Fran- 
cis Street School, Jackson, Mich. 


The Century Spelling Book 
J. B. Aswell, Joe Cook, S. G. Galbraith 

A speller for the times. It gives the 
child a yrip on elementary English. 
Spelling and word teaching are its 
strong points. 


Language Through Nature, 
Literature and Art 


Perdue and Griswold 


A live little book. The very begin- 


Of inestimable value to teachers and mothers. 
study of every phase of child nature. 


A Century of American 


Education 


Up to the time of the Revolution, we were 
using English texts in the colonial schools. 
the Revolution, it was a matter of American text 
books, or no text books at all. 
the progress—the magnificent books for children—a 
school system that is one of the finest in the world. 
Doesn’t this argue well for the teachers, the school 
boards, the school book publishers—for the whole 
people? 
In this progress books like these have been 
great factors: 


FOR TEACHERS 


Common Sense Didactics 
Henry L. Sabin 


A great book for teachers, full of a beautiful guiding spirit, 
understanding of the child, and practical help for the teacher. 


The Child 
Amy E. Tanner 
Nothing else like it. 


Industrial Work for Public Schools 


Holton and Rollins 


‘*As an inspiration and guide to teachers it has no equal’’ 
— Horace N. Foltz, Superinte ndent of West Division, Taylor- 
ville, IU. 


After 


Since then, consider 


A wonderful 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Commercial Geography 


Edward VanDyke Robinson, of the 
University of Minnesota 


Presents in a remarkable way the 
dignity, reason and romance of com- 
merce. Rare little maps cover an ex- 
traordinary range of subject. Pictures 
in keeping with text and maps. Now 
on the press. 


Kavana and Beatty’s Compo- 


sition and Rhetoric 
Rose M. Kavana and Arthur Beatty 


Based on literary models. Construc- 


tive, stimulative. Teaches the pupil 
how to write. Creates confidence from 
the first page, interests the student. 


Linebarger’s Elementary 
Chemistry 


C. E. Linebarger 


A teachable chemistry. Gives par- 
ticular attention to modern industrial 
chemistry. 


Patriotic and Folk Songs 


Special Teachers of Singing in 
Chicago Schools 


Our national songs and the great ones 





: of other nations. Children should 
ning of language taught through its know them. Everyone should have 
best allies, nature, literature and art. R ad M N ll & Gc them. Send for the book. 

and, McNally & Company 
Chicago New York 
every modern school. Educators today recognize Green Bay, Wis. Brooks’ series of readers education has adopted the following books: 


the fact that history should not be limited to 
the dry narration of dates and wars, but should 
enrich the child’s experience by a presentation 
of the characters and events which developed 
the life and activity of the great nations. Miss 
Tappan’s latest book consists of old English 
ballads translated into modern for the 
benefit of younger children. 

What is perhaps the largest order ever given 
for shorthand and typewriting publications was 
recently received by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 
Union Square, New York, from the Commercial 
Text Book Company of Toronto, Canada, which 
consisted of a little over 8,000 different text 
books. Following are given some of the items 
and quantities: 2,000 “Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand,” 800 “Key to Course,” 2,000 “Prac- 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 1,000 
“Cumulative Speller,” 500 “Cumulative Speller 
and Shorthand Vocabulary,” 500 “Business Cor- 
respondence in Shorthand,” 500 “Manual of 
Phonography,” 400 “Shorthand Dictionary.” 

Sacramento, Cal. The California state board 
of education recently selected readers for state 
publication: Aldine primer (Newson & Co.), 


prose 


’ Progressive readers, first book ; Brooks’ readers, 


second and third books (American Book Co.); 
Stepping Stones to Literature, books four and 
five (Silver, Burdett & Co.). 

The board will advertise for language books 
and physiologies. 

Thoreau’s Walden has recently been issued 
as a volume in the “Macmillan Pocket American 
and English Classics.” An introduction and 
notes for school use has been added by Profes- 
sor Byron Rees of Williams College. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school board has recent- 
ly adopted Cheney’s History of England (Ginn) 
and Young’s astronomy (Ginn). 








and Harvey’s arithmetics adopted. 

Jackson, Mich. The Palmer system of pen- 
manship has been adopted by the school board. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school di- 
rectors has adopted Walters’ physiology and 
hygiene (D. C. Heath). 

A new series of German readers for elemen- 
tary schools is in course of preparation by John 
Rathman, Charles Hillenkamp and Edward 
Dallmer, teachers of German in the Milwaukee 
public schools. The series will be issued by 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover of Chicago. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted for supplementary use: Knight’s 
Dramatic reader (American), Progressive Road 
to Reading, book one (Silver, Burdett) ; Hitch- 
cock’s enlarged practice book (Holt); Wallach’s 
English for Foreigners, books one and two 
(Silver). 

Principals and teachers of the seventh and 
eighth grades in the Milwaukee public schools 
are making selections from the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series (Houghton Mifflin Co.), from 
which to arrange two readers, one for the sev- 
enth and one for the eighth grade. 

Waterloo, Ia. The Blackhawk county board 
of education has recently adopted the following 
texts for uniform use in the- county: Brooks’ 
readers (American Book Co.); Aldine primer, 
Frye’s geography (Ginn & Co.); Wentworth- 
Smith arithmetics (Ginn); Montgomery’s U. S. 
history (Ginn); Reed & Kellogg’s grammar 
(Chas. E. Merrill Co.); Meade & Gordy’s 
language lessons (Sibley & Co.); May’s speller, 
Reed’s spelling book (Merrill); Conn’s physiol- 
ogy (Silver, Burdett & Co.) ; Spencerian writing 
(American) ; Palmer’s writing (Palmer & Co.) ; 
Fullerton’s music: Goff & Mayne’s agriculture. 

Davenport, Ia. The Lincoln county board of 


Watson & White arithmetics (Heath & Co.); 
New Education reader, book one (American 
Book Co.); Graded Literature Series readers 
(Chas. E. Merrill Co.); Graded Lessons in 
Grammar (Doub & Co.); Art Literature read- 
ers (Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover); Mace’s his- 
tories (Rand, McNally & Co.); Dunn’s civics 
(Heath); Dodge’s geographies (Rand, McNal- 
ly); Applied Arts drawing books (Atkinson) ; 
Chancellor’s spellers (Macmillan); Steadman’s 
writing books (American); Wells’ algebra 
(Heath) ; Schutt’s geometry (Atkinson) ; Myers’ 
histories (Ginn) ; McLaughlin’s history (Apple- 
ton & Co.); Collar & Daniells’ Latin book 
(Ginn). 

The most successful pedagogical book of the 
year is McMurry’s How to Study, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. The work is 
now in its 42,000, and the publishers are barely 
able to keep up with the demand for the work. 


St. Paul, Minn. The school board has adopt- 
ed Eleanor Smith music course, Prang text 
books of art education (supplementary) and 
Baldwin’s readers. 


Ida Grove, Ia. The county board of educa- 
tion has recently adopted Reed & Kellogg’s 
grammar (Merrill) and Economy system of 
penmanship. 

Sumner, Wash. The Palmer method of busi- 
ness writing has been introduced in the public 
schools. 

The State Teachers’ Reading Circles of 
Towa, Arkansas and Wyoming have just adopt- 
ed Allen’s “Civics and Health.” This gives us 
fourteen state reading circle adoptions for this 
book. The other states are as follows: Mary- 
land, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
Tllinois, Indiana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, Arizona. 
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English Versification: 

By James W. Bright and Raymond D. Miller. 
12mo. Cloth. 166 pages. Price, 80 cents. 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

After introductory definitions in this book, 
we find enumeration and illustration of the 
meters—a chapter on the quality of sounds as 
an element in the melody of the verse, another 
on scansion, and a long dissertation on the 
grouping of verses, and a chapter on complete 
poems of definite structure, such as the sonnet, 
ode, triolet, villanelle, rondel, rondeau, etc., ete. 
The text book is simple and intended for the 
last year of high school and first two years of 
college. We notice that accent is used in rhythm, 
to the almost complete exclusion of quantity in 
English verse. 

Agriculture and Its Needs. 

By Andrew S. Draper. Cloth, 16 mo., 92 
pages, 50 cents. C. W. Bardeen, publisher, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. 

The text of this volume was originally used 
by Dr. Draper in an address to the New York 
state education association. It is a strong plea 
for agricultural education in the Empire state 
and applies with equal force to most of the 
Eastern states. Mr. Draper believes that farm 
life should be made intelligent, pleasant and 
profitable. The key to the situation, he finds 
in the improvement of the district schools, of 
higher agricultural education, and general agri- 
cultural extension. 

He urges that outside of the schools there be 
an agricultural survey, importation of better 
strains of stock, investigations as to profitable 
poultry, vegetables and flowers. He would make 
the lives of farmers’ daughters and wives less 
monotonous and more pleasant. 

The address is written in Dr. Draper’s char- 
acteristically vigorous style, and reflects his 
thorough knowledge of agricultural and educa- 
tional conditions. The book will appeal to all 
who are looking for the betterment of country 
conditions. 

Testimony of Louis J. Weichmann. 

In the reporting style of phonography, by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 86 pages. 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O. 

This booklet is'made up of interesting testi- 
mony given in the trial of John Surratt, one of 
the conspirators indicted for the murder of 
President Lincoln. Weichmann was a lodger 
in the Surratt house for some time before the 
execution of the plot and proved to be one of 
the government’s chief witnesses. The matter 
is not difficult, but is splendidly adapted for 
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students ofthe reporting style of Pitman pho- 
nography. A key of the entire matter is ap- 
pended. 

Gray’s Elegy and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

Edited by Louise Pound, University of Ne- 
braska. Cloth, 92 pages, 25 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

A well edited addition to the “Standard Eng- 
lish Classics,” which Ginn & Co. have been 
issuing for several years past. A feature of 
the book is the inclusion of Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion of the poor parson and Dryden’s “character 
of a Good Parson”—passages usually read in 
schools in connection with the Deserted Vil- 
lage. <A description of Stoke Pogis, in the 
appendix, will assist students in better 
standing Gray’s character and the 
ings which inspired his elegy. 


under- 
surround- 


Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 

By Thomas B. Macaulay. Edited by Cornelia 
Beare. Cloth, 339 pages, 40 cents. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York. 

The two essays in this book, of all of Macau- 
lay’s writings, are perhaps the most stirring 
which can be given to young readers. They 
have historical value in their record of British 
rule in India through the eventful careers of 
these two men, more powerful than kings. The 
best characteristics of Macaulay’s masterful 
style, delineation of historical life and charac- 
ter and affluence of illustration are found in 
these selections. The editorial work of Miss 
Beare is splendid and makes the book worthy 
of a place in the home library as well as in the 
classroom. 

Quentin Durward. 

By Sir Walter Scott, edited for use by Wm. 
E. Simonds. 592 pages. Price, $0.45. The 
Lake English Classics. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

A book for pupils of secondary schools, in 
which the editor has sought to provide such 
information as seems necessary to its 
ciation by boys and girls. 
contributed by Scott, 
tion; the shorter 


appre- 
The original notes, 
are included in this edi- 
ones are placed among the 
footnotes, the longer are gathered in the ap- 
pendix. It contains a biographical sketch of 
the author. The entire book in short is sure 
to be a welcome addition to “The Lake English 
Classics.” 
Three American Poems, 
Edited by Garland 
Arkansas. Cloth; 
& Co., Chicago. 
This little volume includes Poe’s “The Rav- 
en,” Longfellow’s “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” and Whittier’s “Snowbound”—three 
notable and typical poems of our best American 
poets. Each poem is preceded by a biographical 
sketch, an estimate of the author’s literary pro- 
ductions and a discussion of the poem. The 
notes are brief but adequate. 
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University of 
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Greever, 
54 pages. 


Translated by John Conington, Oxford. Cloth, 
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Professor Conington’s version of the Aeneid 
is well known in England, it has been 
in use in the colleges for many years. The 
prose follows freely but closely the Latin or. 
iginal and is therefore especially 
young students. 
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Book five. By Stella W. Carroll Tolman, | 
Edited by Clarence F. Carroll. Cloth, 319 
pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

This volume of the “New Century Geograph- 
ical Series” gives a glimpse of the British Em- 
pire, the greatest colonizing nation on the globe, 
Mrs. Tolman leads her readers over the British 
isles, through Africa, Asia, Australia, South 
and North America, touching most of Eng- 
land’s important insular possessions. 

The author holds, and very correctly, we 
think, that in the fifth and sixth grades na- 
tional life should be presented as a whole, both 
geographically and historically. The reading 
of a book like the present will certainly give 
children a splendid appreciation of the extent 
of the colonizing activities of the great Euro- 
pean nations, who are extending their domin- 
ions to the ends of the earth and _ spreading 
civilization to the savage and semi-savage peo- 
ples. 

With peculiar fitness the volume closes with 
a travel description of Italy and its possessions, 
remainders of what was at one time the world 
empire. 

The book surpasses the former volumes of 
the series in size and in the number and beauty 
of illustrations. 

Literature in the Common Schools. 

By John H. Cox. Cloth, 215 pages. Little, 
grown & Co., Boston. . 

A love of literature must be fostered in child 
hood. A good home is an ideal place for such 
unconscious training. The common schools 


may, if they can, supplement the work of good 
homes, or partially take the place of ignorant 
homes. To do this the 
our common schools must have their minds and 
hearts full of the best thoughts of the best 
minds expressed in the best form. Are they 
thus fitted? Ay, here’s the rub. This one it 
stance many counterparts. A young 
from a home in which 
was read, thought over, talked over, 
said to her mother: “In our reading clas 
I would sometimes mention outside related mat 
ter, only I feel almost certain Miss A. 
not understand what I meant.” Now, this young 
girl was beyond question intellectually modest 


may have 
rirl in her 
literature 


once 


early teens, 


thousands of teachers in | 


would | 


but she felt the difference between the nar} 


horizon of her schoolroom 
broader one of her home. 


rower 


needing such help that this book is designed. 
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Scrap work is discouraged, as 
it is insisted that any teacher 
ghould be familiar with the 
work of grades coming before 
and following her own. 





Some good talk on the na- 







ture of literature comes in the 
opening chapters. Of the defi- 
nitions quoted that of De 
Quincey will probably prove 
the most helpful. Then follows 
a discussion, enriched with 
many apt quotations, of the 
distinguishing marks of litera- 












ture, emotion, Imagination, 6x7X ine. 
thought and form. The author 840 pages. 
justly observes that great 
thought, great imagination, 





great emotion, great form are 
seldom harmoniously combined. 
When this happy conjunction 
does the 
premely great literature. The 
whole body of literature has 
been well likened to a mighty 
river whose 
hidden in the dark kingdom of 
man.” Its 





oceur, result is su- 

















“source lies closely 






savage great cur- 
rent has been permanently col- 
ored -by these tributaries: the 
Bible; folk lore; myths of the 
Greeks: the Romans; the Teutons and the In- 
dians; romances legends of chivalry ; 
Shakespeare. These should be explored, not as 
a matter of choice, but as a matter of obliga- 






and 


tion. Oral presentation is the only good method 
for the earliest grades. 
suitable, well planned and full of action, meets 
the needs of these listeners. A word of notice 
and of praise is due the chapter entitled “A 
Model The climax of the book 
pears in a course of study. It does not claim 
but the impartial and dis- 
criminating comment on the scope and charac- 


Lesson.” ap- 


to be exhaustive; 


ter of the reading matter makes the list a valu- 
able guide for extended reading. 


Leading Facts of American History. 

New edition by D. H. Montgomery. 12mo, 
cloth, 400 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.00. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Montgomery’s “Leading Facts of American 
History” has long enjoyed a position as one of 
the most popular and successful texts of its 
kind published for schools. The new edition is 
practically a new book. Not only have the pub- 
lishers provided new type, new illustrations and 
a new form of binding, but the author has re 
vised the entire text and 
date and rewritten 
tions. 


down to 
important see- 


brought it 
has many 

The facts relating to a number of important 
points, such as the cotton gin with cotton man- 
ufacture, the railway, telegraph, immigration, 
civil service reform, ete., have been so grouped 
about the main topic that the pupil will be 
able to grasp the entire subject at once. 

Special references to standard works, such as 
may be obtained in any ordinary library, have 
been inserted at the bottom of the page at the 
beginning of every chapter. In addition, the 
classified list of books in thé original edition 
has been retained in the supplement. 

The cross references have been greatly in- 
creased in number and appear in parenthesis in 
the text. 

Prefixed to the history and facing the open- 
ing page is a table of leading dates. On the 
other hand, dates in parenthesis are freely in- 
serted throughout the text to enable the pupil 
to follow the chronological order of events. A 
few of the most important are left uninclosed 
in order to emphasize them. 


The index includes numerous dates and a 


« 







5x7ins. 4%x6% ins. 
756 pages. 460 pages. 41x5¥ inches, 


Laird € Lee’s Webster's Modern Dictionary— Handy Edition 


Illustrated. A dictionary that answers every possible 
demand. Stiff cloth, 20c. 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary 
and World’s Gazetteer. 
Size, 5%x% 
Laird  Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary 


Desk and School Edition. 
55x27 ins. 


416 pages. 


Leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, indexed, 50c. 

Laird & Lee's Vest-Pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary—English-German 
German-English — Pronunciation of words in both languages. Cloth, 
special stamp, double index, 25e. Leather, gilt, donble index, 50c. 


Some form of a story,’ 











Laird & Lee’s Educational Books 


GREAT SERIES OF LAIRD & LEE’S 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW. 
MEDALS RECEIVED AT PRINCIPAL EXPOSITIONS. 
ADDENDA of about 300 recent words pertaiuing to late discoveries in the arts and sciences 
making HIGH SCHOOL Edition 840 pages. 


High School and Collegiate Edition — For Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
Contains fourteen encyclopedic features. 
colors. 840 pages. Size, 6x8ins. Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.50 
Students’ Common School Edition — with ten special encyclopedic features, 750 
840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 5x7 inches. 
side and back titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75€e 


Intermediate School Edition — New dictionary, new plates. 30,000 words: 6,000 syno- 

Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. 

verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. Key to diacritical marks foot of each 
page. Signs used in writing and typography. 
460 pages. 600 text illustrations, two 
inches. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 


Elementary School Edition — For al! Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. Root words in bold black. 450 illustrations. Diacritical 
markings uniform with the other editions. 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL, 
OFFICE AND 
GENERAL USE 


wi 
Uta 
ae 
DICTION 


Pages. 
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384 pages. 


25,000 words and definitions. 


l6mo and Vest-Pocket Editions — ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


Laird & Lee's Vest-Pocket Standard English-Italian Italian- 


English Dictionary—contains all new words, the words most often 


needed in both languages; irregular Italian verbs; a brief English- 
Italian grammar; key to pronunciation, etc. 


edges, double index, 50e. Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75e. 
Laird & Lee's Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster French-English 


English-French Dictionary—290 pp. 60,000 words, meanings and 
idioms. 


Silk cloth, double index, 25e. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary — English- 


Spanish Spanish-English — Officially endorsed by U. S. Government, 
Silk cloth, indexed, 25e. 


nn nn nnn nen nner SSS sss sss 
For sale by all booksellers and school supply houses, or sent postpaid by LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order; etc. 


inches. Russia leather, full gilt, indexed, 25e. 


16 full-page colored maps. 224 pages. 





pronouncing vocabulary of the difficult proper 
names occurring in the text. 
The Mother Goose Primer. 

By Belle Wiley. With illustrations by Anne 
Merriman Peck. Cloth, 12mo, 32 cents. 107 
Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. 

This primer is written in the belief that the 
first reading lessons of children will appeal most 
strongly to their interest if founded on ideas 
which are already familiar. It brings to the 
child twelve familiar rhymes, which are first to 
be used for blackboard reading before the book 
is placed in their hands. 

Each rhyme is preceded by a full-page illus- 
tration, full of action and artistically colored, 
and is followed by several illustrated pages of 
simple, related sentences, all of which refer to 
the rhyme, a page of review sentences, and a 
page of action 


pages. 


sentences. ‘The vocabulary is 
varied, yet simple and well suited to the be- 
ginner in reading. The words reappear in sen- 
tences, which by their rhythm and story inter- 
est and keep the child alert. 

The illustrations, by Miss Anne Merriman 
Peck, make the book a fund of pleasure to the 
child, and, indeed, to all who see them. Nearly 
every page has its picture—full of color, action 
and artistic originality. 

Teachers are sure to welcome the book, be- 
cause it is actually easy enough for beginners, 
arouses animated talk among the children, pro- 
motes natural, expressive reading, gives oppor- 
tunity for dramatic exercises, and makes the 
children happy in their work. 
Smith’s Copybooks. 

By 8S. Lincoln Smith, Chicago. 
28 pages each. 
Boston, Chicago. 

The distinguishing features of this series of 
writing books is the ring binding by which 
leaves may be taken out or added, as the teacher 
sees Mr. Smith was for twenty 
years teacher of writing in the Northern IIli- 
nois State Normal School at DeKalb, and he 
has epitomized in these books the fruit of his 
long and successful 


Seven books, 
Educational Publishing Co., 


necessary. 


experience. The script 
illustrated is a very simple semi-slant, based on 
a combination of the vertical and the Spence- 
rian slant. Throughout the series the necessity 
of correct position and penholding is insisted 


upon. Children are taught to grasp the pen- 


“holder lightly and keep the wrist flat, so that 


the movement from elbow will be free and nat- 


384 pages. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND 
GENERAL USE 


900 illustrations, 24 full-page plates, six in 


Black silk cloth, 


egrees of adjectives, irregular 


Vocabulary words in bold black type. 


ages flags of nationsin colors. Size, 434 x6% 


OCe 


Black cloth, side and back title in gold, 25e. 


525 pages. Cloth, red 


French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs, etc. 
Leather, full gilt, dbl. index, 50c. 


Morocco, gilt, indexed, 50e. 


ural. In the sixth and seventh books, definite 
drill is given for developing a rapid, practical 
style of business writing, and various forms of 
commercial paper. The books are carefully 
graded and should become favorites in a short 
time, 


(Additional Reviews on page 29) 


New Book House. 

Mr. Charles B. Gilbert has recently an- 
nounced the organization of a new book pub- 
lishing firm under the name of C. B. Gilbert & 
Co. The first publication to be issued has just 
come from the press, a three book arithmetic for 
the grades. 

Mr. Gilbert is widely known in the United 
States as an administrator and a student of edu- 
cation. He has at various times held such im- 
portant positions as superintendent of schools 
in St. Paul, Rochester and Newark. His con- 
nection with the publishing business began 
many years ago as the author of two successful 
series of English books. Before entering upon 
the present enterprise he was editor-in-chief for 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Gilbert arithmetics are the work of Mr. 
©. H. Gleason, principal of the Sumner Avenue 
school, Newark. 

NEW BOOK LIST. 

©. M. Barnes-Wileox Co., 262 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., has just issued a list of 
School Books Wanted. It is one of the most 
complete lists ever published and quotes books 
at remarkable prices. It is list No. 53 and is 
one of six publications issued annually by this 
company. These include a complete Educational 
Catalogue, Bargain List, Special List of Ger- 
man and French, List of Books Wanted, List 
of School Registers and Blanks, Lists of trans- 
lations. 

©. M. Barnes-Wileox Co. is the oldest whole- 
sale book house in the country. It was started 
by C. M. Barnes in 1872 and was incorporated 
in 1894. The experience gained in almost forty 
years contributes very largely to the success 
and prices of this company. This is shown very 
clearly by the present catalogue. The list pre- 
pared shows not only experience but a growth 
and development with the turn of the times. 
It is complete and usable in every way. It is 
made in pocket size to assist teachers and prin- 
cipals. Copies may be had by addressing the 
C. M. Barnes-Wileox Co., 262 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





























HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 


use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForD CHEMICAL 
orkS, Providence, R. I. 





“Lickin’ and Learnin.’ ” 

Mr. H. H. Gross, who is connected with the 
Hahl Automatic Clock Company of Chicago, 
started life as a country school teacher. In 
discussing his early experiences recently, he 
told the following: 

“About thirty years ago, when I went out to 
get my first school, I ran across the toughest 
school in Henry county. The school director 
was a short, stubby man with a heavy beard, 
sharp eyes and overhanging eyebrows. After 
listening to my story, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said: 

““Do you think you 
school?” 

“T told him I thought I could. 

“Well, I will give you about three weeks.’ 

“T asked him what would happen then. 

“Well, I suppose the boys will throw you 
out—that is what they usually do.’ 

“T inquired whether this operation was with 
or without the consent of the school board. 

“He chuckled and said that boys would be 
boys and, finally becoming serious, said: 

“Well, we will take you. We pay $35.00 a 
month in this here district, $25.00 for lickin’ 
and $10.00 for learnin’, and we want it about 
that proportion.’ ” 

The teacher made good. 

Intensified. 

Strange meanings are to be extracted from 
words. The most remarkable are sometimes the 
result of desperation. If a boy “can’t think” 
of his answer he is likely to manufacture it. A 
teacher tells, in the Brooklyn Eagle, this story 
of “drawing out” the power dormant in the pu- 


can teach this here 


pil’s mind: 

He was explaining to a farmer lad, 
studying Latin and had been called on to recite, 
the fact that a preposition often intensifies the 


who was 


meaning of a verb. 

“Take cavo, for instance,” he said. “It means 
to hollow out. Now, what will a preposition do 
to it?” 

“Tntensify it, sir.” 

“That’s right. 
mean ?” 

“To holler out louder.” 


Now. what would ezxcavo 


Talks on Drawing, Painting, Making, Decorating for Primary Teachers 


143 Pages By LOU ELEANOR COLBY 


If you haven't seen it send $1.50 for Postpaid Copy 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 37 E. 28TH ST. 


CHICAGO: 378 WABASH AVE. 


Vier Soehne. 
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Kiner 
bautelt, 
autelt und der 
juengste aeronautelt!” 


»Ganz recht! 
krautelt, 
einer 


einer 


A Plausible Deduction. 


A Baltimore school teacher had encountered 
such a degree of ignorance on the part of one 
of her boys in relation to the recorded acts of 
the Father of his country that she grew sar- 
castic, with a result which Shipping Illustrated 
records. 

“T wonder,” she began, “if you could tell me 
whether George Washington was a sailor or a 
soldier ?” 

The boy grinned. 
right,” he said. 

“How do you know?’ the teacher challenged. 

“Because I saw a picture of him crossing the 
Delaware. Any sailor would know enough not 
tv stand up in the boat.” 


That Was Enough. 

A young Frenchman in an American college 
was invited to a musical entertainment given 
by his classmates, where there were sung a num- 
ber of French songs in the best American- 
French. 

“T say, old man,” observed one of the stu- 
dents after the entertainment, “I suppose those 
songs made you feel a little homesiek, eh ?” 

“No,” responded the Frenchman, “only sick.” 


Duty Towards Others. 

Not long ago a kindly disposed lady endeav- 
ored to quiz a small boy regarding his Sunday 
school lesson. 

“Who is your neighbor?” she asked. 

“The fellow who lives next door,” 
ready response. 

“But what is your duty toward your neigh- 
bor?” persisted the lady. 

“Oh, to keep an eye on ’im,” 
cautiously. 

“Keep an eye on him? What for?’ 

“Just to see that he doesn’t take what don’t 
was the 


”? 


“He was a soldier, all 


was the 


replied the boy 


belong to him,’ confident answer. 


The lady gave up. 


THE S. G. G. 

Behold the sweet girl graduate 

Her face is wan and pale 
Is it because she must orate 

And fears that she may fail? 
studies hard 

Her once bright eyes are dimmed? 
Ah, no! She’s thinking of foulard 

And how it should be trimmed. 


In Nature’s Kitchen. 


Is it because she 


A woman who teaches in a college for girls, 
says the Youth’s Companion, vouches for the 
this story. She presides over one of 
tables at which sit a dozen 


truth of 
the college dining t 
students. 
One day some curly lettuce was brought on. 
Freshman looked at it and exclaimed, “How 
clever of the cook to crimp it that way! How 
does she do it?’ 


350 Illustrations 


THE NEWEST DIXON PENCIL 


This pencil was brought out to satisfy the 
mand for a fine draughting pencil that can be sold at a moderate 
price and yet compare most favorably with those of foreign make, 





Dixon’s Manual Training Pencil 





was suggested by one of the most prominent teachers of manual 
training in this country, and the leads are 
graded for this very purpose. 
from BL to HHHHHH. 


Samples sent on request to any teacher of Manual Training. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jetsex City, N. 3, 





PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
BY DR. FLETCHER DURELL 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street 
Publishers of School and College Text- Books 





rapidly growing de. 


carefully and accurately 
It is made in nine grades ranging 






the name of Waite Pearsall. He commenced 
to attend school a short time ago, and the 
teacher had quite an experience in finding oyt 
his name. 

“What is your name?” she asked, 
took his seat. 

“Waite,” said the boy promptly. 

The teacher looked rather surprised, but said | 
nothing for a few moments, thinking, perhaps, 

i 


j 
His Name 
There is a certain small boy who rejoiceg ip 
as Waite | 


he was frightened, then she asked again: 
“What’s your name?” 
“Waite,” said the possessor of the name. 
After another few minutes’ silence the teach- 
, becoming impatient, exclaimed: 
“Well, I have waited plenty long enough noy, 
Please tell me your name.” 
That made the boys laugh, 
teacher understood. 
The Scholar’s Wife. 
To a deep scholar said his wife: 
“Would that I were a book, my life! 
On me, then, you would sometimes look. 
But I should wish to be the book 
That you would mostly wish to see. 
Then say, what volume should I be?” 
“An Almanac,” my dear; 
“You know we change them every year.” 


—John Dryden. 


and finally the 


TB 


Sacrificing. ' 

“How is it, Mrs. Meier, that your two boys § 
are in the same class. Frank is two years | 
older than Xavier.” ' 
“Yes, but you see Frank is such a good boy | 
and is so attached to his brother that he failed | 
until they were together.”—Meggendorfer. | 
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The Records Show 


That the principal demand is for REMINGTON 


operators; 


That the best positions go to Remington operators, and 


That the Remington Typewriter Employment Depart- 
ments do the principal work in placing operators. 


That explains 


Why pupils prefer to learn on the Rem- 


ington, 


Why commercial educators find it to their 
interest to teach the Remington, and 


Why instruction on the 


Reminegeto 


Typewriter 


is the mark of the best 
and most successful 
schools. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 


SchoolFoardSournal 


successful art teacher once said ‘‘ next 


use.”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FROM 
VIEWPOINT OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR. 
(Concluded from page 9) 
23 a qualified yes, and 
did not answer. 


THE 


5 a qualified no; 574 


To the question : “Do you favor publie trade 
schools for boys and girls between 16 and 18, 
that would give two years of practical training, 
together with drawing and mathematics, pro 
vided the graduates of such should 
serve two years more as apprentices or improv- 


schools 


ers?” 1,232 answered yes, 567 no, 71 a qualified 
yes, and 7 a qualified no; 574 did not answer. 

These expressions give you a fair idea of the 
attitude of organized labor, but if you want to 
get at the heart of the question from the stand- 
point of the workers, subscribe for some of the 
eraft journals and read them with sympathetic 
interest in the struggle for better conditions. 
If you would understand the labor movement 
you must look at it 
point. 

Organized labor has expressed its approval of 
the industrial school and asks only that these 
schools be maintained by the public for the ben- 


efit of those who attend them, and that the 
schools 


from the laborer’s stand- 


be hedged about with such safeguards 
as will prevent their use in robbing labor of 
its meager gains of centuries of struggle. Or- 
ganized labor feels justified in “condemning 
any system of public instruction privately con- 
trolled, or any scheme of private selection of 
pupils.” It is the duty of the state to educate 
its citizens and to educate them in such a way 
that they will be able to meet the needs of their 
environment and rise to a higher plane of liv- 
ing. It is the duty of the state to recognize 
the industrial character of our society and to 
prepare the people for intelligent participation 
i our industrial life. However, when the state 








undertakes to prepare men for a certain indus 
try, a standard should be established for en- 
trance to that industry. That is necessary to 
protect those who have gone to the expense of 
proper preparation from the competition of the 
inefficient. It is also necessary in order to pro- 
tect employers and society in general against 
impostors. This is the principle applied in cer- 
tain professions. It is the surest way of raising 
the standard of workmanship and securing 4 
general respect for the occupation. Such an 





MR. C. J. BETHKE 
Dundee, Ill. 


Died April 23, 1910 


to be thorough. 


One cake each: 
Blue, Perfect Yellow. 


in importance to my teaching is the 
quality of the colors and brushes my pupil’s 
This particular teacher used Devoe. 
Devoe School Colors are true colors; uniform 


in texture; made for the teacher who really cares 


\ 


d 


Serre 


ALANNA 





Box 122 above contains four cakes.and one long 


handled No. 7 brush. 


Black, Carmine, Ultramarine 


We supply boxes of all kinds and sizes; colors 
in tubes, half-pans or cakes. 


Special rates to schools and teachers. 
Write Dept. 5 for complete catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


arrangement would increase the popularity of 
the skilled trades, for the greater the respect 
in which an occupation is held the greater the 
desire to enter it. In connection with the public 
trade schools, boards should be established, com- 
posed of competent members of the crafts, whose 
duty it would be to admit properly qualified 
persons to the practice of the craft. It may be 
urged that such a scheme would not give us a 
sufficient number of workmen, but that plan is 
followed in the legal and medical profession and 
we hear no complaint of a shortage in the sup- 
ply of lawyers and doctors. However, it is not 
the province of this paper to diseuss a solution 
of the problem but rather to point out the po- 
sition of organized labor. That position is well 
defined. Organized labor stands ready and 
anxious to aid in any movement for the im- 
provement of the condition of the working class, 
but it will yield to no course which does not 
recognize first the demands of humanity rather 
than the “demands of industry.” — Address de- 
livered before Western Manual Training and 
Art Teachers’ Association, Minneapolis. . 


Death of School Official. 

Charles J. Bethke was born at Birkholtz, 
Prussia, April 6, 1841, and came to America and 
settled at Dundee, IIl., in 1859. On September 
7, 1861, he enlisted in Co. H, 4th Missouri cav- 
alry and served as a private for thirty-eight 
months, receiving his discharge October 27, 
1864, 

He had been assessor for twenty-four years, 
postmaster during Cleveland’s administration, a 
member of the board of education for eighteen 
years, secretary of the board for thirteen years. 

Mr. Bethke was a loyal, high minded, public 
spirited citizen, ever faithful to the best in- 
terests of social and community life. 
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States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
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alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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To travel and introduce our publication among teachers 
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teachers earn $50.00 to $100.00 per week. 
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The New Student’s Reference Work 
and The New Student’s Manual 


complete in5 volumes. A necessity to every live and 
progressive teacher. The Standard brief reference 
‘~~. library for the home and school. 
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a lutely Free. 
% -. Send coupon today for terms. 
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EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 


State Superintendent Howard A. Gass of 
Missouri has prepared a resume of the splen- 
did educational improvements made in his 
state during the past four years: 

Provision for efficient county supervision. 

Longer terms of school for country children. 

State aid to weak districts. 

General use of a course of study. 

The teaching of agriculture in 


schools. 


country 


A system of graduation of country, pupils. 

Articulation of country schools with high 
schools. 

Classification and approval of high schools 
by the state. 

Better organization of country schools. 

Educational exhibit at state fair. 

Revision of school laws and course of study. 

More libraries in country schools. 

These results are what are now being real- 
ized : 

Higher qualifications and better salaries for 
teachers. 

More state money for the common schools. 

Improvement in school buildings and grounds. 

setter equipment for teaching. 

Larger enrollment and better attendance. 

Increased interest in every department of 
education. 

A growing spirit of professionalism. 

Closer union and greater sympathy among 
all educational agencies. 

The following, he adds, the future should 
bring: 


Good roads, districts, and 


larger school 
transportation of pupils. 

County or township high schools. 

Greater liberality towards all educational in- 
stitutions. 

Recognition of educational training in col- 
leges. 

The harmonious co-operation of all educa- 
tional forces. 

3etter trained teachers for country schools. 

Improvement and enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws. 

A thorough revision of the certification laws. 

A minimum age limit for beginning teachers. 

Setter care of the health of school children. 

Annual county conventions of school boards. 


Argues for Special Classes. 

Supt. F. T. Oldt of Dubuque, Ta., at a recent 
meeting of the school board of that city, argued 
for a continuation and widening of the services 
of ungraded classes. 

“There are,” according to Mr. Oldt, “four 
classes of children who require special attention. 
First, feeble minded and subnormal children; 
second, children who are retarded because of 
early neglect and street or alley habitues; 
third, pupils deficient in one or two studies; 
fourth, gifted children who 
rapidly. 


advance very 


“Feeble minded children and such as are 
markedly below normal in intelligence cannot 
travel the pace which is fixed for the average 
pupil. Even in normal children there are wide 
differences in tendencies and tastes and to make 
mentally slow and defectives do what the aver- 
age can do is nonsense. 

“Street habitues and children who are re- 
tarded because of early neglect in school train- 
ing are out of place in first and second grades. 
Innocent six-year-old children should not be 
thrown in contact with these older boys with 
their bad habits, ete. The methods suitable 
for the little tots have no charms for their older 
fellows, who will become a menace to society 
unless cared for in some way by the schools. 

“Tt frequently happens that pupils are re- 
ceived from other schools where the work is 


AN occasional phenomenal stenographer 

won’t build up a reputation for a busi- 
ness school. It’s high average efticiency 
among all your graduates that builds up 
the reputation of your school. 

Graduates from schools where the new 
Model 10 Smith Premier is used averaged 
highest in efficiency — highest in speed and 
accuracy. They are brain workers — their 
hands only become as a part of the machine. 

You will turn out graduates of this cali- 
bre when your school is equipped with Model 
10 Smith Premier Typewriters — and further 
you put your school in touch with our em- 
ployment department. 


The Smith Premier TYDeWle CO. i, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Why not make the day’s work as light 
as possible by installing the 


No. 2 Victor 


The light, smooth key action of the Vic- 
tor makes the day shorter, the amount of 
work accomplished greater, and the quality 
of work better than can be acquired in any 
other way. 

- There are many other new features on the 
No. 2 Victor which help to increase its efficiency. 
Give it a trial and see. 


Free descriptive booklet. 
Victor Typewriter Company 
812 Greenwich St., New York 





not graded the same as in the public schools 
and these children are behind in one or two 
branches. A few weeks of special attention 
brings the pupils to grade and saves them a 
half year or more of time. 

“It is just as wrong to force a gifted pupil 
to lose time by holding him back and thereby to 
form habits of carelessness and lack of indus 
try, as to try to make the weaker travel with 
the stronger. It is generally true that such 
pupils cannot safely “jump” a class. They can, 
however, easily overtake a higher class by 4 
few weeks of individual coaching in an um 
graded room.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Subscribers who contemplate a change of 
address during the summer vacation are Te 
quested to notify us in advance so that the 
Journal may reach them promptly in their new 
location. 

To avoid all possible complications, the old 
as well as the new address should be given. 

Notices should reach the School Board 
Journal office, 129 Michigan street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., at least two weeks before the date of 
issue to be effected. 
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color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 
packed in a_ tuck 
paper box 
attractive picture on 
the back that 


pupil can draw. 


any 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


Superior to and cheaper than all other dustless crayons. 


- NO 4066 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaledin their mixing 
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N. E. A. IN BOSTON. 
(Continued from Page 21) 

As in 1903, all the convention activities will 
center around Coplay square. The Old Mu- 
seum building has been turned over to the local 
committee for headquarters, and here will be 
located, during the convention week, the regis 
tration clerks, local committees on reception, 
and assignment, railroad validating offices, ete. 
Leading hotels and most of the meeting halls 
are within a few steps from the Old Museum. 

The reception committee has secured not only 
accommodations in the leading hotels of the 
city, but has secured an abundance of selected 
rooms in boarding houses, college dormitories 
and private homes. <A corps of guides will be 
in attendance during the convention to assist 
members in finding lodging places. 


Entertainment. 

A local committee of the Boston Teachers’ 
Club, including the various organizations of the 
teachers of the Boston Public Schools, will in- 
stitute and have charge of Social Headquarters 
for all members of the N. E. A. in the Old Art 
Museum, which will include a general reception 
room, sitting rooms, dressing rooms, rest rooms, 
check rooms, lavatory, ete. 

As is well known, Boston and the surrounding 
territory furnish an unrivalled field for varied 
and interesting excursions for those looking for 
recreation or for historical and literary land- 
marks. Railroads, trolley cars, observation au- 
tomobiles and steamboats are available to carry 
visitors to points of interest in the vicinity, and 
the sessions of the convention have been ar- 
ranged so as to leave the afternoons free for 
excursions. Every opportunity will be offered 
to visit within the least time and in the most 
convenient manner as many points of interest 
as possible. 

A committee will have headquarters at the 
Old Art Museum, where full information in 
reference to all possible trips will be supplied. 
Lexington, Concord and Cambridge; Plymouth 
and Salem, and the places associated with the 


lives and writings of the poets Whittier, 


Retails for five cents. 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufa 
by The American Crayon Co. 


THAM,MASS.* 


Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Thoreau 
and the other great Boston writers furnish ex- 
cursions of great interest. Nantasket and Re- 
vere beaches and Nahant, Gloucester and Mar- 
blehead afford unusual opportunities for trips 
by sea or for seashore visits. 

A large corps of trained guides and conduct- 
ors will be in attendance and low rates of trans- 
portation will be secured. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
The City School District. 

3y Harry 3ard. Cloth, 118 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Published by Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

This book is a splendid study of the Ameri- 
can city school district in the light of adminis- 
trative law. 

Literature 


Erwin 


on school administration has in 
recent years devoted much attention to ideals 
in the organization and management of public 
schools, and has been neglectful of facts and 
realities in statutes and conditions. It is, there- 
fore, refreshing to read so complete and. com- 
prehensive a statement of the constitution, 
functions and relations of the city schools and 
school officers. 

The author first discusses the city as an ad- 
ministrative district and traces the growth of 
its functions and powers in European countries 
since the middle ages down to the most modern 
city government in the United States. He 
makes it very plain that cities derive all their 
powers and prerogatives from the state and that 
the control of the city through the state’s legis- 
lative assembly is practically absolute. The 
city school district is a municipal corporation 
which stands in its corporate capacity in prac- 
tically the same relation to the state as the 
city itself, and acts not for the city but for 
the state in the fulfillment of its mission. 

The second part of the book describes in de- 
tail the general schemes of organization in 
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vogue in the various states; the form, powers 
and duties of boards of education, and the 
means and methods of raising, safekeeping and 
disbursing funds necessary for conducting the 
schools. 

The book very fittingly closes with general ob- 
servations and conclusions which the author 
the present status of 
city school administration and of the tenden- 
cies which are apparent in the United States in 
the direction of reform and improvement. 

The author has condensed in this book the 
results of a most extended and minute inquiry 
into statutory provisions. The book should 
readily make a place for itself as one of the 
most important contributions to school litera- 
ture and will, no doubt, prove of great assist- 
ance to students of education. It should be 
in the library of every school board in the 
United States and should be read and studied 
by every school official who is serious in his 
desire to give the best possible service. 


Shorthand Dictionary and Phrase Book. 

By Mrs. Arthur J. Barnes. Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25; leather, $1.60. The Arthur J. Barnes 
Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

This dictionary has been prepared to give 
students and writers of shorthand outlines of 
words which are more or less perplexing. It 
omits a great number of simple words which 
even the beginner in shorthand will have no 
difficulty in writing, but includes hundreds of 
difficult professional and technical terms, famil- 
iar phrases, new words, poetical forms of words, 
and puzzling past tenses. 

The selection gives evidence of much thought 
for the practical use of not only students but 
also of amanuenses reporters and those who are 
apt to meet with the most unusual and peculiar 
terms in the arts and sciences. 

A practical feature is the duplication of out- 
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best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
| wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
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what they say. We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
| thirty-six feet long, all if one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don't forgetit. Send for a 
sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will 
tell you allabout the goods we manufacture. 


We save you from 10% to 50% onall Educational 
Supplies. 
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lines in many cases where a word may be writ- 
ten in two ways with equal ease and legibility. 
The writer can choose that which is most natu- 
ral to him and best meets his needs and capacity. 
In form, size and arrangement, the book is 
splendidly adapted for quick reference. 


studied the subject thoroughly and speaks with 
authority. The forewords in the various books 
as also the discussionary parts of the teachers’ 
manual illustrates the thoroughness of their 
work together with its pedagogical depth and 
completeness. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
3535 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


in any county of the country where in use. 
Whenever the book has come up for adoption, 
it has in every case, been returned unanimously. 
This certainly speaks well for Dodge’s geogra- 
phies. 


FEDERATION TO MEET. 










The program for the second convention of the An 
Berry’s Writing Books. The publishers of the books have spared no Federation of State Teachers’ Associations, gram | 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. Illustrated. By fort or money to secure the best of everything id iE tune ate | ' ai sued 
which will take place in Boston during the ; 
H. W. Flickinger, J. H. Woodruff, B. D. Berry. for these books. In Book One, as an example, tine of the NE. A. hes b “ which 
B. D. Berry & Company, Chicago, Ill. interest is secured by live subject matter, jingle ‘© ae Fat ae ak. ng OO OG announced. gineer 
The sim of the niaiieaiia and publishers of illustrations, color, humor, nonsense and child he federation includes in its membership dele- Tob 
| Sind Miebes bn boon to pecan derles of writ- life activity. The rhymes are by Carolyn Wells, gates from practically all of the state and ter- purchs 
ing books pedagogically correct. The elemen- whose work is well known. The illustrations, all Titorial teachers’ associations and was formed Bay, | 
|| ta rinciples of psychology and child study in color and splendidly worked out, are by in Denver, a year ago, to discuss ways and Son 
|| *y P ne ; sas ., Fanny Y. Cory, Ethel Franklin Betts, Will means of making tl rork of the e 
|| s aking the work the component 
i have been applied to the subject of writing with : . * aie a <i ‘ eosin : Oma »  haver 
| the consequent production of a series of books Vawter and B. Cory Kilvert. T his is certainly organizations most effective. Mr. Charles §. i Harris 
of unusual excellence. a departure of note, pedagogically sound and Foos, of the Pennsylvania Educational Asso- [ and J. 
Thus the ideas of form, freedom and interest deserving of attention. ciation, is president of the Federation, and Mr. | Oak 
|| Yy . ° 
| * 10 3 . : . W. W. Remingt f Denver, is secrets a | 
| + oo as = Po ee the — Rand, McNally & Company in Washington. eming Z ; as r, 18 secre a mai 
- = ing. By _ a oe - Pe Amann uk 08 the total of thicty-claht counties wn he program or the Boston convention is as | i. 
the shape, proportion and balance of letters se- = vhich comprise the state of Washington, eleven 7° aes i 
cured through a mental operation. Freedom have acted upon all books for five years adop- Aims of the Federation, by Charles S. Foos; | ar . 
applies to the muscular process by which the tions. Of this number Dodge’s geographies, discussion by U. S. Com. Elmer Ellsworth | mms 
power to form letters is acquired. The acquire- published by Rand, McNally & Company, have Brown, Washington, D. C., W. W. Remington, ningh: 
ment of freedom means muscular precision and been re-adopted in Walla Walla, Skagit, Ferry enver. Ric! 
i g and King counties. Seattle is located in King anc ” , ed 
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A new catalogue of electric clock and pro- 
gram systems for school buildings has been is- 
sued by the Engineering Electric Mfg. Co., 
which has succeeded to the business of the En- 
gineering Specialty Co. 

Tobey sanitary drinking fountains have been 
purchased for all the public schools of Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Lancaster, Pa. Contracts for school supplies 
have recently been awarded to Roberts & Meck, 
Harrisburg; Milton Bradley Co., Philadelphia, 
and J. L. Hammett Co., Boston. 

Oakland, Cal. The school board has recently 
awarded contracts for school furniture ana 
school supplies to C. F. Weber & Co., Whitaker 
& Ray-Wiggin Co., San Francisco; for school 
supplies and drawing materials, Smith Bros., 
Inc.; Milton Bradley Co., San Francisco; Cun- 
ningham, Curtiss & Welch. 

Richmond, Ind. The school board has re- 
cently awaided contracts for its new high 
school: Cabinets and special furniture, Grand 
Rapids Hand Screw Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
forge shop equipment, Charles J. Johanning, 
Richmond; wood working benches, etc., Grand 
Rapids Hand Screw Co.; vacuum cleaner, Spen- 
cer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has recently 
awarded contracts for 5,000 pupils’ desks to the 

A. H. Andrews Company. Prices range from 


$2.50 for the A-size to $2.30 for the F-size. 
Contracts have also been made for rapid acting 
vises with W. ©. Toles Company; for penhold- 
ets, with Eberhard Faber. 
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Lowell, Mass. The school committee has au- 
thorized the purchase of eleven Smith-Premier 
typewriting machines. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The Hahl Automatic 
Clock system will be shortly installed in the 
new high school. 

Burlington, Ill. Seven hundred opera chairs 
have been purchased from Haywood Bros. and 
Wakefield Co., Chicago. 

Davenport, Ia. The school board has recent- 
ly decided to supply writing paper, pencils and 
pens to the pupils in the public schools at cost. 
At present books are sold to the children with 
satisfactory results, and at a considerable sav- 
ing. 

Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has en- 
tered upon contracts for a Hahl automatic pro- 
gram clock and a Hope vacuum cleaning system. 

“Methinks our Garments are now as Fresh 93 
when we Put Them on First.” Shakespeare evi- 
dently had in mind the Durand Steel lockers 
when he wrote these lines. Among the schools 
which have recently purchased complete equip- 
ment of Durand lockers are the following: 

Queen Anne high school, Seattle, Wash.; Mus- 
kogee high school, Muskogee, Okla.; Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn.; Bowen high school, 
Chicago, Ill.; Whiting high school, Whiting, 
Ind.; Eastern Illinois State Normal, Charleston, 
Ill.; High school, Champaign, Ill.; Pawling 
high school, Pawling, N. Y.; State normal! 
school, Castine, Me.; Sumner high school, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Descriptive circulars may be had by writing 
the Durand Steel Locker Co., Chicago, Il. 


State School Board Conventions, 
To the Editor: 
On page 6 of the May Journal, you mention 
a proposed bill authorizing the state superin- 
tendent to call a convention of city school of- 
ficers. This bill was suggested to the committee 
by me at the meeting held last December. It 
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in order that they may do their best work. 
Thousands of scholars suffer from impure air in 
poorly ventilated school rooms. 
With “Vacuum” Ventilators installed on your school 
buildings the pupils will not be obliged, to breathe foul 
air in toilet rooms or vitiated air in class rooms. 


We Guarantee This 


properly ventilate and we will do the rest. 


Schoolhouse Ventilation is Our Specialty 


The Vacuum Ventilator Co. 
80 and 84 Purchase St. 


Detroit 





details of the buildings you wish to 









for our descriptive booklet 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: 
Philadelphia Buffalo Cleveland 
Cincinnati , Denver 


met with the approval of Mr. ©. P. Cary, Mr. 

Charles McKenny and Mr. C. E. Patzer. 

The object was to encourage men who accept 
honors to do their duty. It is about time that 
men who will permit themselves to be elected 
as members of school boards should accept the 
positions as sacred trusts. 

The fault with this bill is that it provides for 
only one delegate. Naturally the one who 
takes the most interest will be the one elected. 
He will need the convention less than the 
others.—H. A. Norden, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

May 10, 1910. 

A Biil. 

To create section 926-1170 of. the statutes, 
relating to duties of school boards. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented 
in senate and assembly, do enact as follows: 
Section 1. There is added to the statutes a 

new section to read: Section 926-1170. 1. The 
state superintendent shall annually call and 
hold a convention of the school boards of all 
cities of the state of Wisconsin for the purpose 
of consultation upon matters pertaining to the 
supervision and management of city schools. 

2. Each member of the school boards shall be 
reimbursed his actual and necessary expenses 

incurred for travel, board and lodging because 
of attendance upon such convention, such bills 
to be audited and allowed by the boards of edu- 
cation upon presentation of an itemized state- 
ment of expense accompanied by a certificate 
of attendance signed by the state superintendent. 

3. Each school board shall elect one of its 
members to represent such board at the con- 
vention. The member so elected shall attend 
such convention. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 
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SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


ASHBY 


DESIGNS OF 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 








School authorities of the United States are in- 
vited to contribute to these columns such informa- 
tion as relates to new school buildings in course 
of erection, or intended to be erected, in all parts 
of the country. The information should include 
a statement of the character of the building, its 
probable cost, location, the name of the architect, 
and the dates when bids for furniture, heating 
apparatus and sanitary equipment will be received. 


Alabama. 

Mobile—2-story school will be erected. Thomas- 
ville—$8,000, bonds, were voted for school. Leigh- 
ton—Contract was let for school. Citronelle— 
Archt. L. H. MeNeill, Mobile, has plans for 6- 
room school; $10,000. Prichard—aArcht. L. H. 
McNeill, Mobile, has plans for 4-room school; 
$5,000. Spring Hill—Archt. L. H. McNeill, Mobile, 
has plans for 4-room school, $5,000. Birmingham 
—Archt. H. B Wheelock, Birmingham, has plans 
for school, Avondale. 

Arizona. 

Globe—High school will 

School will be erected. 
Arkansas. 

Prairie Grove—$20,000 appropriated for school. 
Russellville—Two ward schools will be erected; 
$15,000. Little Rock—Archt. Theo. M. Saunders 
has plans for school; $15,000. Dumas—<Archt. 
Clyde Ferrell, Little Rock, will prepare plans for 
school. Stuttgart—Plans are being prepared for 
high school; $30,000. Helena—Propose a loan of 
$25,000 for high school. 

California. 

Greenville—Plans have been prepared for school. 
Emeryville—Plans have been prepared for school. 
Weaverville—Site was purchased for Trinity coun- 
ty high school. Orland—Bids will be received for 
grammar school. Beaumont—Archt. A. B. Benton 
has plans for high school; $25,000. Greenville 
Plans have been accepted for grammar school. 


be erected. Mesa 


Colorado. 
Canon City—Contract was let for school, East 
Canon; $8,400. Kremling—High school will be 
erected. Ramah—School will be erected. Dist. 


The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co, 


Heating, Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


School House, Church or Factory Work Our Specialty 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, III. 


You can build 


Radia tion. 


No. G1. Glenwood Springs 
will be erected. 


County high school 


Connecticut. 

Stratford—Archts. Cooper & Bailey, Boston, 
Mass., have plans for Franklin school. Bridgeport 

School will be erected. 

District of Columbia. 

Washington—School will be erected; $50,000. 
School will be erected, Randall Highlands ; $64,000. 

Florida. 

Sanford—Archt. W. B. Talley, Jacksonville, has 
plans for school; $20,000. Miami—Propose erec- 
tion of combined grammar and high school; $60,- 
O00. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta—Hebrew Educational Alliance’ will 
erect kindergarten; $25,000. Cartersville—Site 


was purchased for school. 
Idaho. 


$8,500, bonds, were voted for school. 
$25,000, bonds, were voted for school. 


Oxford 

Mullen 
Illinojs. 

Chicago—Archts. Egan & Prindeville have plans 
for 2-story school. 15-room MaLaren school will 
be erected. Lake Villa—Archt. Lawrence Buck, 
Chicago, has plans for school; $9,000. Flora 
1l-room school will be erected. Harvard—Pro- 
pose erection of school. Harvey—Archt. Win. F. 
Gubbins has plans for 2-story school. Rockford 

f-room consolidated school will be erected, 
Dist. 128, Harlem. A. J. Lovejoy, president school 
board. Chicago—School will be erected; $75,- 
000. Clinton—Parochial school will be erected. 
Chicago—Archt. A. F. Hussander has plans for 
24-room school. Champaign—Bids will be re 
ceived for school. Decatur—School will be erect- 
ed at Boody, Dist. No. 81. Peotone—High school 
will be erected. Chicago—Three new schools 
have been recommended by the superintendent. 


Metamora—School will be erected; $18,000. Pana 
-School will be erected; $30,000. Aurora—High 
school will be erected, East Aurora. Ottawa 


Contract was let for Jefferson school at North Ot- 


tawa. Lincoln—School will be erected. Gibson 
City—Propose erection of township school. Can- 


ton—Contracts were awarded for two 
$10,000 each. Green Valley 
school. Fairfield—Contract was let for fourth 
ward school. Shelbyville—Archts. Hewitt & Em- 
erson, Peoria, have been selected to prepare plans 
for high school. 


schools ; 
Propose erection of 


AMERICAN STEAM 


Is espe cially desirable for Schools—it provides sufficient Direct and Indirect Steam 
It also provides for Ventilation and Air Circulation—which is lacking jp 
all Direct Heating Systems 
Cast Iron Casing—a Combination Air Warmer and Steam Producer. 
furnishes power for operating an Engine and Blower in Blast Systems. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY AND FURNACE CO., Bloomington, Iii, 











HEATER AND VENTILATOR 


It consists of a Standard Tubular Boiler within an All 
The Boiler 


Indiana. 

LaFayette—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, 
Mo., has plans for high school ; $250,000. Shelby. 
ville—Archt. Wm B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has 
plans for 2-story high school. Rushville—Two 
township schools will be erected. Tunnelton— 
Archts. Nichols & Son, Bloomington, have plans for 
7-room school. Fort Ritmer—Archts. Nichols & 
Son, Bloomington, have plans for 2-room school, 
Worthington—High school will be erected; $20, 
000. Liberty Center—School will be erected, 
Seuth Bend—Lincoln school will be erected; $40, 
000. Huntington—Two schools will be erected. 
Francisco—$17,400 was appropriated for school, 
Ligonier—High school will be erected. Horton- 
ville—School will be erected. Seymour—4-room 
school will be erected at Clearspring. Middletown 

Archt. Chas. Padgett, Terre Haute, has plans 


for 8-room school. Amboy—Propose erection of 
school. Marion—Propose erection of parochial 
school. Galveston—School will be erected. Wins- 


low—S8-room school will be erected. 
‘School will be erected ; $35,000. 
Towa. 

Des Moines—Archts, Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson 
have plans for school; $400,000. Archts. Wether- 
ell & Gage have plans for Berg school; $30,000. 
Clinton—Archt. John O’Connor, Des Moines, has 
plans for Mt. Clare Academy ; $150,000. Independ- 
ence—Archt. Harry Netcott has plans for school; 
$40,000. Chariton—wSchool will be erected, Dist. 
No. 6. Hedrick—School will be erected, Dist. No. 
8. Crawfordsville—Archts. Patton & Miller, Chi- 
eago, Ill., have plans for high school; $80,000. 
Salem—School will be erected. Monroe—School 
will be erected. Oskaloosa—$6,000 was voted for 
school at University Park. Alta Vista—School 
will be erected, Dist. No. 5. West Point—One- 
story parochial school will be erected. Union— 
School will be erected. 

Kansas. 

Haven—2-story school will be erected; $15,000. 
Kansas City—Archts. Rose & Peterson, Kansas 
City, have plans for 6-room school. Clearwater— 
2-story school will be erected ; $12,000. Sterling— 
8-room school will be erected. Topeka—Archts. 
J. C. Holland & Son have plans for school; $25, 
000. Courtland—Archt. I. M. Woods, Topeka, has 
plans for 8-room school ; $15,000. Lebanon—Areht. 
I. M. Woods, Topeka, has plans for 8-room school. 
Sylvan Grove—Archts. Hair & Smith, Salina, have 
plans for 6-room school ; $18,000. Mayetta—Arecht. 
N. P. Nielsen, Topeka, has plans for 4-room school; 


Mt. Vernon 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 


ALSO 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


WRITE US 
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SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


$10,000. Richland—Archt. T. H. Lescher, Topeka, 
has plans for school; $3,000. Manhattan—School 
will be erected; $30,000. Silver Lake—4-room 
school will be erected. St. George—4-room school 
will be erected. Sawyer—$6,000, bonds, were 
yoted for 4-room school. Olathe—Archt. 8. B. 
Tarbet, Kansas City, has plans for school; $25,- 
000. McPherson—Archt. N. P. Nielsen, Kansas 
City, will prepare plans for school. Hoisington 

School will be erected. Liberal—Contract was let 
for school. Carlton—4-room school will be erected. 

Kentucky. 

Covington—Archt. A. Rieg, Cincinnati, O., has 
plans for school ; $15,000. Lebanon—Archts. C. C. 
& BE. A. Wehr, Cincinnati, O., have plans for 
school; $12,000. Hardin—2-story school will be 


* $5,000. = 
erected ; $5,001 Louisiana. 
New Orleans—Parochial school will be erected. 

Maine. 
Machias—Washington State Normal 


will be 


erected. Model school will be erected, Washington 
State Normal. Fort Kent—Model school will be 
erected, Madawaska Training School. Presque 


Isle—High school will be erected. Island Falls— 


Grade school will be erected. Richmond—High 
school will be erected. Buckfield—High school 


will be erected. Woodland—Grade school will be 
erected. Westbrook—Plans were accepted for high 
school ; $50,000. 


Frederick 


Maryland. 
Propose erection of boys’ high school. 
Massachusetts. 

John Ashton, Lawrence, has 
plans for 12-room school. Vineyard Haven 
School will be erected. Monsen—aArchts. BE. C. 
& G. C. Gardner, Springfield, have plans for 2- 
story school; $11,000. soston—Site was pur- 
chased for trade school. Sites were designated for 
eight schools. 


Beverly—Archt. 


Michigan. 
4-room school will be erected ; 
Parochial school will be erect- 
Two 10-room schools will be erected ; 
$80,000. Athens—School will be erected ; $20,000. 
Auburn—School will be erected. Belding—Archts. 
Osgood & Osgood have plans for high school. De- 
troit—17-room school and 12-room school will be 
erected. : 
Minnesota. 


Chisholm—Archts. Bell, Tyrie & Chapman, Min- 
neapolis, have plans for 20-room school; $115,000. 
Brown Valley—Archts. Thori, Alban & Fisher, St. 
Paul, have plans for school; $20,000. Monterey 
Archt. R. E. Marshall, Minneapolis, has plans for 
2story school. Rochester—2-story school will be 
erected. Maple Plain—School will be erected. 
Glenwood—2-story school will be erected. 


Mississippi. 


Grand Rapids 
$7,000. Muskegon 
ed. Pontiac 


Shelby—School will be erected. Meridan—Col- 
ored industrial school will be erected; $25,000. 
Mendenhall—Propose issuance of $15,000, bonds, 
for school. Biloxi—School will be erected. Lam- 
bert—School will be erected. Hattiesburg—School 


will be erected ; $75,000. 


Missouri. 

St. Louis—Archt. F, A. Huser has plans for in 
dustrial school ; $150,000. Hannibal—School will 
be erected. St. Louis—Arent. Wm. P. McMahon 
has plans for school; $40,000. Wellington—Archt. 
R. B. Berrie, Lexington, has plans for 2-story 
school. Farmington—High school will be erected. 
Versailles—School will be erected.—Kansas City— 
High school will be erected ; $500,000 Windsor 


Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, have plans 
Moberly—Two schools will 
20,- 


for school; $20,000. 
be erected ; $15,000. School will be erected ; 
Grafton—School will be erected. 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating ... Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 

MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 

GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 























Nelson Ventilated Doubie Latrines 
Usedin New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. O. NELSON MEG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


No Foul Odors 


can remain in schoo! toilet 
rooms, where you use 





Nelson’s 
| Ventilated 


ps Hopper Latrines 
AND 


Write us for information and 
our booklet, A Few 
Points on Sanitation 
for Schools.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Nebraska. 
Scottsbluff—Archt. M. N. Bair, Hastings, has 
plans for 2-story school; $34,000. Schuyler—4- 


room school will be erected; $12,000. Shelton— 
10-room school will be erected. Lexington— 


Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, Mo., have 


plans for ward school. Ogallala—Archt. R. W. 
Grant, Beatrice, will prepare plans for high 
school; $25,000. Lincoln—High school will be 


erected. 
-New Hampshire. 


Rochester—$17,000 was voted for school. 


New Jersey. 

East Orange—Archts. Guilbert & Betelle, New 
York, have plans for high school ; $200,000. Perth 
Amboy—Archts. J. M. Pierson & Son have plans 
for 12-room school ; $65,000. Long Branch—High 
school will be erected. Elizabeth—3-story high 
school will be erected. Bloomfield—Archt. Chas. 
G. Jones, New York, has plans for high school: 
$180,000. Delawanna—Archt. Wm. 


Paterson, has plans for school ; $50,000. Passaic 


Archt. Wim. P. Fanning, Paterson, has plans for 


Clifton Sta.; 
$50,000. Phillipsburg 
School will be erected 
in Fourth ward and 
Sixth ward. Montclair 

School will be erect- 
ed; $75,000. 


New York. 


Oneida—Archt. A. F. 
Lansing, Watertown, 
has plans for school; 
$40,000. Newark - 
Archt. Jos. Blaby, Pal- 
myra, has plans. for 
school. New York 
Archt. M. J. Garvin has 
plans for parochial 
school; $140,000. Oswe- 
12-room school will 
be erected. Binghamton 

Archts. T. I. Lacey & 
Sons have plans for pa- 
rochial school. Buffalo 

2-story school and 
amusement hall will be 
erected ; $5,000. Mt. Ver- 


school at 


g 
£o 


non—Archts. Werner & 
Windolph, New York 
City, have plans for ant items by guess or hearsay. 


trade school. Schenevus 
—Archt. Wm. T. Town- 


er has plans for high 
school; $25,000. Farm- 
ingdale—Archt. John E. 
Kirby, New York, has 
plans for school; $15,- 
000. Gorham — Archt. 


Lloyd P. Adams, Gene- 
va, has plans for school; 
$6,500. Kendale—Archt. 
M. L. Van Kirk, Water- 
loo, has plans for school. 
Middleport — Archt. M. 
C. Miller, Buffalo, has 
plans for high school; 
$36,000. Warsaw - 

Archt. H. H. Bickford, 
Elmira, is preparing 
plans for school. Buffa- 
lo—One-story parochial 
school will be erected; 
$15,000. Parochial 


ea nl 


P. Fanning, 


Over 100 schools are now using our Lathes. 









DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE WITH 


of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska. 
could hardly offer greater evidence of the exceptional merit and 
completeness embodied in our benches. 


school will be erected ; $40.000. 


North Carolina. 
Montreat—School will be erected. 


North Dakota. 
Manfred—2-story school will be erected. El- 
lendale—2-story school will be erected; $25,000. 
Kermit—School will be erected; $5,000. Mercer 
—Two schools will be erected in Medicine dis- 


trict. Sheyenne—School will be erected. Saw- 
yer—4-room school will be erected. Wheelock— 
Bids are being received for school. Jamestown 
-School will be erected ; $55,000. 
Ohio. 
Marion—School will be erected. Youngstown 
Two schools will be erected. Akron—School 


will be erected, sub-dist. No. 2. Bellevue—Plans 
were accepted for school. Avon—Archt. T. M. 
Bates, Elyria, has plans for school. Carroll— 
Archts. Marriott & Allen, Columbus, have plans 


for high school; $25,000. Amherst—8-room 
school will be erected. Bucyrus—2-story paro- 
chial school will be erected; $30,000. Logan— 


School will be erected. 





Over 30,000 of our Vises now in use 





MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS.—We give you an opportunity to see how 
they look and work under your conditions. You cannot afford to buy these import- 


Let us send you for inspection samples of our 


LATHES, BENCHES, VISES, 


Domestic Science and 
Drawing Tables 


The following 
are among the cit- 
ies which; for the 
past five years, 
have found our 
Vises and Benches 
entirely satisfac- 
tory to the exclu- 
sion of all others: 
Seattle, Denver, 
Kansas City, St. 
» Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Louisville 
* and Nashville. 

In October, 1908, 
~ the Government 
selectedone ofour 
standard Benches 
for the equipment 
We feel that we 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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Price, $10.00 per case. 


MILWAUKEE 


Oklahoma. 

Cement—2-story school will be erected; $15.,- 
000. Seward—2-story school will be erected. 
Carney—$10,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Yukon—Archt. J. H. Randall, Oklahoma City, has 
plans for school; $30,000. Howe—T7-room school 
will be erected. Guthrie—School will be erected; 
$50,000. Boswell—School will be erected. 

Oregon. 

Dallas—$40,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Newberg—High school will be erected. LaGrande 
—Archt. Newton C. Gauntt has plans for high 
school; $60,000. Union—$50,000 was voted for 
high school. Applegate—School will be erected. 
Gold Hill—2-story school will be erected. 

Pennsylvania. 

Beaver Falls—Archts. Carlisle & Shaner, Pitts- 
burg, have plans for school; $60,000. Milton 
Archt. Robert A. Stair, York, has plans for high 
school. Plymouth—Archt. Owen McGlynn, Wilkes- 
barre, has plans for school; $35,000. Monessen 
Archt. J. M. Beall has plans for school; $35,000. 
Pittston—Archt. Owen McGlynn, Wilkesbarre, has 
plans for school ; $15,000. Hazzard—Archt. H. W 
McKinley, Monongahela, has plans for 8&-room 
school, Altoona—School will be erected. New 
Castle—High school will be erected. Nanticoke 
—Archts. Reilley & Schroeder, Wilkesbarre, have 
plans for 2-story school. New Eagle—2-story 
school will be erected, Bellwood; $12,000. Butler 
—Archt. W. G. Eckles, New Castle, has plans for 
school. Philadelphia—Central Hebrew Free 
School will erect new building. Johnstown 
Archt. J. Emmet Lucas has plans for 4room 
school; $11,000. School will be erected at Stony 
Creek twp. Clifton Heights—Site was purchased 
for school purposes. 





Steel Book Stacks Suitable for Large School Libraries. 


Made by R. W. Paltridge, Chicago. 


South Carolina. 
Coward—School will be erected. Columbia— 
Lutheran Seminary will be erected. Durham— 
Grade school will be erected, West Durham; $30,- 
000. Chester—Propose issuance of bonds for 


echool. South Dakota. 

Gregory—School will Le erected. Kimball— 
School will be erected. Midland—-4-room school 
will be erected. Spencer—6-room school will be 
erected. Bruce—$6,000 was voted for school. 


Wimmer Shade Adjusters 


od 


“ARE THE BEST 
CHAINS OR WIRES 


Columbus, Ohio 


NO RODS, 


C. |. Wimmer & Co., Mfrs., 


vi mee ia Write for Iilustrated Catalog 





PAPER TOWELS 


The 20th Century Towel, sanitary and economical. 
towel all the time at less cost than your present laundry bill. 


TEN TOWELS for ONE CENT 


Furnished in rolls of about 220 Towels each, 50 rolls in a case. 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


Tennessee 
$330,000. 








A clean 


Tennessee. 

Memphis—Plans are 
being prepared for West 
Normal ; 
Cookeville— 
University of Dixie will 
be erected. Maryville— 
Archts. Gredig & Lynn, 
Knoxville, have plans 
for two schools ; $25,000. 


Texas. 
Amaril1lo—Archts. 
Scott, Pearson & Kaufman have plans for 
high school. Corpus Christi—Archts. Jas. 





Formators. 
Milwaukee, 


Wahrenberger & Son, San Antonio, have 
plans for high school. Paducah—Archts. 


Taylor & Wolfe, Fort Worth, 
for 2-story school. Marshall 
be erected ; $50,000. Frost—2-story school 
will be erected. Houston—Two schools 
will be erected. Byers—Plans have been 
accepted for school; $12,000. Rochelle 

$12,000, bonds, a voted for school. Cros- 
by—Archts. F. 8S. Glover & Son have plans 
for school; $10,000. Pendletonville—$10,- 
000 was appropriated for school. Oak- 
wood—School will be erected ; $25,000. Bal- 
linger—Two ward schools will be erected. 
Hallettsville—Contract was let for negro 
school. Canadian—High school will be 
erected ; $24,000. -story school 


Royston—2 
will be erected. Rock Springs—School will 


have plans 
School will 


be erected. Luling—Plans have been sub- 
mitted for school. Clairemont—School 


will be erected. Gause—$8,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. 
Utah. 


Lehi 
Tooele 
Tooele. 


$30,000. 
Hast 


School will be erected; 
School will be erected, 
Virginia. 
Richmond—Plans have been accepted for 

colored students’ college. 
Washington. 
Springdale—Site was considered for 
school. Buckley—School will be erected ; 
$35,000. West Virginia. 
Clarksburg—4-room school will be erect 
ed, Stealy addition. 
Wisconsin. 
Archt. H. Kleinhammer has 
2-story high school; $10,000. 
School will be erected. Ra- 


Rewey 
plans for 
Prairie Farm 


cine—6-room school will be erected. 
Wyoming. 
Casper—Contract was let for Central 


high school. Cheyenne—$40,000 was ap- 
propriated for school. Laramie—$40,000 
was appropriated for high school. Lusk— 
School will be erected. 
Canada, 

Saskatoon, Sask.—School will be erected. 
Hicksvale, Sask.—School will be erected, 
Fairview Dist. No. 174. Oakshella, Sask.— 


School will be erected. Tessier, Sask.—School 
will be erected. Crossfield, Alta.—Archts. Hodg- 
son & Bates, Calgara, have plans for 4-room 


school; $15,000. Stetler—School will be erected. 
Revelstoke, B. C.—S8-room school will be erected. 
Winnipeg, Man.—6-room school will be erected. 
Two technical schools will be erected; $225,000 
each. 
BOOK SHELVING FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

To one who has observed the trend of modern 
school architecture, it is evident that the guiding 
idea is not so much the construction of showy 
buildings in which the needs of pupils are apt 
to be forgotten, as it is the planning of structures 
which will be plain, well proportioned and thor- 
oughly sanitary and healthful. The last named 
qualification requires that a building be properly 
heated and ventilated and also that the interior 
finish and construction may easily be kept clean 
and free from dust. Many advise “hospital fin- 
ish’ which shall avoid unnecessary corners, scroll 











FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
@ @ “fe “@ @.% 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 
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Steel Book Shelving Placed Against Wall. 


work, ete., so that every part of a room may be 
easily reached with broom or vacuum cleaner, 

With this radical change in the method of con- 
struction, it is noticeable that wood is being re- 
placed in many parts by iron or some other kind 
of metal that will serve the purposes of wood in 
what may be termed “condensed form.” It is 
plain that where there is less surface there is less 
chance for the gathering of dust and dirt and 
accompanying disease germs. 

The use of metal is perhaps most noticeable in 
the construction of furniture. Here the aim is 
that of making the articles sanitary, and at the 
same time, fireproof. It has thus far been more 
noticeable in business offices and libraries and is 
shown by the use of iron desks, tables, chairs, 
filing cabinets and book shelves. 

For shelving, many institutions use sectional 
bookcases, which are expensive and do not have 
the sanitary or fireproof qualities which the same 
amount of steel shelving would have, even though 
it is not enclosed. Sectional cases are far more 
expensive than a well finished metal book stack, 


gvhich is easily set up and simple in construction. 


Steel shelving has the advantages of simplicity 
in construction, ease in adjustment and minimum 
cost. It may be purchased in any height and num- 
ber of shelves. Sections are regularly three, six, 
nine and one-half feet in length. The standard 
height for public libraries is 7 ft. 6 in., 7 shelves; 
for schools, 6 ft. 4 in. high, fitted with six shelves. 

Briefly stated, the construction of a standard 
steel book shelf, as for example, the Paltridge 
shelf, is as follows: The uprights are built of 
channel iron buffed to a smooth surface and fit- 


LIGHT FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By having the 
Shades hung on 
Johnson's Shade 
Adjusters. Now 
adopted in hun- 
dreds of schools 
Zand greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Satisfaction 

guaranteed 


Small expense. 


a R.A. Johnson, mir. 
163 Randeiph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WRITING FLUID POWDER =< 


This Powder makes a Writing Fluid 
ual to any soldin liquid form. Writes 

a bright blue; turns a permanent black. Will 
not fade like the ordinary inks. It is the ideal 
ink for Banks, Offices, Business Colleges, 
etc., where the best grade ofinkis required. 

“JUSTRITE” BLACK INK POWDER makesa 
very good ink for ordinary letter writing or com 
mon school use. No FREEZING ; No BREAKAGE OK 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT To Pay. 

“JUSTRITE” COLD WATER PASTE POWDER. 
This Powder makes a very good substitute for Li- 
prary Paste, costing only about one-fourth as 
much. Will not spoil; can be mixed as needed in 
cold water; no cooking necessary Put up in sealed 


es, Special inducements to School Boards 
os of large quantities. Prepared by 


GEORGE MANUFACTURING CO. (7: ) 


2931 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 


Successors to 
Clark Engraving Co. 
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IUOUN RIVER BY DAYL 


The Most Charming Island Water Trip 
on the American Continent. 














The Palace Steamers 


“HENDRICK HUDSON” 
“ROBERT FULTON” and “ALBANY” 
of the Hudson River Day Line. 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Leave New York, Desbrosses St., 8:40 A.M. 

New York, West 42d St., N. R., 9:00 A.M. 


New York, West 129th St., N.R.,9:20 A.M. 
Albany, Hamilton St., 8:30 A. M. 


THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER PLEASURE 
TRAVEL TO AND FROM 
The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River, 
The Catskill Mountains, 
ay and the Adirondacks, 
otel Champlain and the North, 
Niagara Falls and the West. 


TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ARE ON SALE 
AT ALL OFFICES. 


A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of- 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted up 
in the most elegant style, exclusively for 
passengers. Their great speed, fine orches- 
tras, spacious saloons, private parlors, and 
uxurious accommodations in every respect 
render them unexcelled. Handsomely ap- 
pointed dining rooms, with superior service, 
are on the main deck, affording an uninter- 
rupted view of the magnificent scenery for 
which the Hudson is renowned. 

Nots.— All first-class tickets reading over 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. and West Shore R. R., between New 
York and Albany, in either direction, are 


Ne for passage on these steamers, thus 
Sfording tourists an unequaled opportunity 


of viewing the magnificent scenery of the 
Udson by daylight. 


= Send 6 cents for copy of 
Summer Excursion Book.” 
F. B. HIBBARD, E,. E. OLCOTT, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent. Gen'l Manager. 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York. 


SchoolGoardFurnal 


ished with two coats of black baked in enamel. Each section is braced 
by castings and finished at the top with a two-inch iron plate and 
cap. The feet consist of special castings, which fit tightly around the 
channel iron supports, and are fastened by headless set screws. This 
makes the entire stack self supporting, whether it is set up against 
the wall or in the center of the floor. 

Double stacks are convertible into single, and vice versa, by the 
removal or addition of the foot and bracket pieces on either side of 
the uprights. Shelf brackets fit over the flange of the iron uprights 
in the same manner as the foot pieces and are fastened by means of 
headless set screws. They may be attached at any point, thus mak 
ing the shelves easily adjusted to any height of books. The adjust 
ment is guided by means of inch marks on the uprights. 

The shelves, proper, are constructed of the best grade of steel and 
have buffed edges turned over to give strength and an appearance of 
solidity. A pin is riveted in the shelf and passes through a hole in 
the lug of the bracket, holding the shelf and bracket firmly together. 
Shelves are made regularly three feet long and eight inches wide. 














LAIRD & LEE'S NEW FIRE-PROOF HOME. 


To sum up, the main idea in the construction of steel stacks, is to 
provide shelving that will be simple, easily portable, with all like 
parts interchangeable, and shelves adjustable. The price is such as 
to come within the range of the amounts which school boards gener- 
ally can pay for such furniture. 

For larger school libraries, a glass floor is built in a very simple 
manner into the stacks. In this construction the uprights form a sup- 
port for the floor by means of a special cap fitted with lugs on which 
rest the T irons for holding the glass. Any number of stacks and 
floors may be built on top of each other. 

The daily advancing price of lumber and the increasing facilities for 
building steel shelving at a low cost makes the latter cheaper, in ad- 
dition to being sanitary and entirely fireproof. 

In ordering steel shelving, it is well to advise the manufacturer 
what number of books is to be provided for, and whether wall shelv- 
ing or stacks are desired. Stacks, it should be remembered, are 
cheaper in proportion to the amount of book space. If possible, it 


is well to send a sketch of the room to be fitted, with a layout of the 
shelving, drawn to scale. 


CHICAGO PUBLISHERS ADVANCE. 

Laird & Lee, the wide awake Chicago publishers, have moved into 
their new quarters, Michigan avenue and Highteenth street. 

The firm of Laird « Lee commenced business 23 years ago at the 
corner of Lake and Market streets in a room about 10x12. In less 
than five months they were forced to seek larger quarters. From 
this location they moved to the Lakeside building, corner Clark and 
Adams streets, occupying three rooms, but long before their lease 
was up, they were badly cramped for room and were again compelled 
to move to still larger quarters on Jackson street, leasing a floor for 
three years. Before this lease expired, they were again compelled to 
move and leased the fourth floor at 263-265 Wabash avenue. These 
quarters they occupied for almost twenty years, but at last finding 
the space too small and inconvenient, they have taken a long lease 
at the present location, Michigan avenue and EHighteenth street, which, 
in many respects, is unique. The building is thoroughly fireproof, 
electric lighted, and is undoubtedly one of the best lighted and ven- 
tilated buildings in the city, and is indicative of a notable pioneer 
movement on the part of the firm to bring Chicago's publishing busi- 
ness beyond the congested “Loop” district. 

The concern commenced business with about three books; today, 
they control over 550 sets of plates. Their famous Webster’s New 
Standard School Dictionaries, vest pocket and 16 mo. editions, in- 
cluding English, German, Spanish, French and Italian (five different 
languages), also handy reference books, form an important part of 
their business. Their publications are not only found in every part 
of the United States and Canada, but in many foreign countries, or 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

Mr. Fred C. Laird retired from the firm fifteen years ago, and 
under the able management of Mr. Wm. H. Lee, the business has 
steadily grown, until today the name of Laird & Lee is so well and 
favorably known that it has become a valuable asset. 

THe AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourNAL congratulates the firm and 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DUST CONDITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS. 


| IS only in recent years that science has 

sought to improve the hygienic conditions 
of our school buildings. Among the most in- 
teresting and enlightening of the various ex- 
periments conducted have been those dealing 
with dust and its relation to the transmission 
of contagious diseases. 

In class-rooms, lecture-halls, laboratories, 
auditoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its most 
dangerous form. Pupils naturally track in from 
out of doors large amounts of dust and dirt—the 
frequent shifting of classes, the constant move- 
ment of feet and the various drafts and air 
currents produce a continuous circulation of 


dust and bacteria dangerous to any one breath- 
ing it. 


Circulating dust can be reduced nearly one 
hundred per cent, but the only feasible method 
of accomplishing the purpose is by treating the 
floors with a preparation that will not only 
catch and hold the dust particles but fill the 
disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained from 
the use of Standard Floor Dressing, its use on 
all wood floors cannot be too highly récom- 
mended, whether for schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, stores or public buildings. Jt is not intend- 
ed for household use, and should not be applied 
to any floor in the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the present 
time, being used in a great number of educa- 
tional institutions, in hospitals, in great mercan- 
tile houses and public buildings. It has in every 
instance proved of inestimable value and sub- 
stantiates every claim made forit. In addition, 
it is an excellent floor preservative, as it pre- 
vents splintering and cracking of the wood. 
Three or four treatments a year afford the 
most satisfactory results. It pays for itself 
many times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, we 
are willing to treat one floor, of room or cor- 
ridor, of any school or public building with 
Standard Floor Dressing, and AT OUR OWN 
EXPENSE. To localities far removed from 
our agencies, we will send free 
sample with full directions for 
applying. 


To those in charge of schools 
and other public institutions we 
will send testimonials, reports, 
our book “Dust and Its Dan- 
gers,’’ and full particulars re- 
garding our free trial offer. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


ONLY ONE BEST 
McDonald Business Institute 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 


Address Mc Donald Business Institute 
; Matthews Bullding, 
807 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM, 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 


Mention this publication 





bespeaks for them a prosperous future. 
NEW SANITARY TOWELS. 

Something entirely new in the way of towels 
for schools and other public places is being in- 
troduced by the Standard Paper Co. of Milwau- 
kee, These are made of a very absorbent paper 
put up in rolls of about 220 towels each, and hung 
on a roller the same as an ordinary linen towel. 
A person wishing to use a towel merely tears 
one off from the roll, uses it, then throws it away. 
This gives everyone an individual towel, doing 
away entirely with the much used, dirty roller 
towel that has been such a menace to health for 
so long a time. These towels come at a very op 
portune time, when the subject of sanitation is 
being given so much attention, and should meet 
with popular favor. Not only are they a good 
thing from a sanitary standpoint, but mean a 
saving in expense as well, twenty of them being 
sold for what is usually paid for having one linen 
towel laundered. 


NEW BOOKLET ON PENCILS AND 
CRAYONS. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has re- 
cently issued a descriptive booklet of Dixon pen- 
cils and crayons which are especially designed 
for drawing purposes. 

The booklet opens with an article on “Drawing 
as a Part of an Education,” by Elbert Hubbard, 
and includes a paper on “Drawing in Color witn 
Colored Pencils,” by Miss Rachel Weston of Frie- 
burg, Me. The latter article is beautifully illus 
trated with drawings executed with Dixon cray- 
ors by Miss Weston. 

A new series of pencils that is described in the 
booklet is the Dixon Manual Training pencil, 
which has just been gotten out to satisfy the rap- 
idly growing demand for a fine drafting pencil 
that sells at a moderate price and is equal to the 
finest foreign-made pencil. 

Manual training teachers have for several years 
suggested pencils similar to the new Dixon Man- 
ual Training pencil. In fact, the series has been 
made up with the advice of a leader in the move- 
ment. 

The pencils are hexagon in shape, bronze green 
in finish, and are sold in dozen packages. They 
are made in nine grades of hardness, from BB 
to GH. 

Full information concerning the pencils will be 
gladly supplied by the Educational Department 
of the Dixon Crucible Go., Jersey City, N. J. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 
The George Manufacturing Company have just 
moved into their new quarters at 2981 West Har- 
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BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 


Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 








NEW YORK 


rison Street, Chicago, 
and are prepared to at- 
tend to the wants of 
their customers, both old 
and new, with prompt- 
ness and satisfaction. 

Their “Justrite”’ Cold 
Water Paste Powder is continuing to give good 
results as a substitute for library paste. This 
powder is put up in sealed packages, and will 
keep indefinitely. It can be mixed very readily 
in cold water, in any ordinary vessel, in small or 
large quantities, as may be desired. No cooking 
is necessary. Where paste is used in sufficiently 
large quantities to make the price an object, it is 
well worth giving it a trial, as it costs only about 
one-fourth as much as library paste. 

“Justrite”’ Writing Fluid Powder makes a fluid 
equal to any sold in liquid form, and on account 
of its condensed condition, can be delivered for 
about one-third the cost of fluid in bottles, jugs 
or kegs. No breakage; no leakage; no freezing. 
The firm also prepares a good black ink powder, 
suitable for ordinary school use, but recommends 
the use of the writing fluid powder. 

To.their old patrons we need only say that their 
orders will receive the same prompt and careful 
attention as heretofore, and to prospective users 
of their goods, a trial will be sufficient to convince 
them that they have found the right article and 
the right place. 


NEW BOOK CATALOGUE. 

Silver, Burdett & Company have just issued a 
complete descriptive catalogue of their educational 
books, pamphlets and musical publications. The 
catalogue is exceptionally concise and attractive 
and will prove useful to school officials. Each book 
is carefully listed; its scope is explained and such 
comments as will give a clearer understanding of 
its possible use are added. 

The catalogue is divided into three sections to 
facilitate its ready use. Section one embraces text 
books for elementary schools, works on pedagogy 
and music publications. Section two contains de- 
scriptions of high school and college books, and 
section three includes miscellaneous and standard 
literature. 

The catalogue is one of the best ever issued by 
an educational publishing house and gives evidence 
of careful preparation by men of experience in the 
needs of public schools. Typographically, the 
makeup and arrangement is neat and well calcu- 
lated for ready reference. 

The catalogue is proof positive of the continued 
progress of Silver, Burdett & Company. Copies 
may be secured from any of the firm’s offices in 





‘| Model purchased direct from the Louvre, 819 MAIN ST. 
Paris, by the Boston Sculpture Company 

















TEACHERS 


are making their classrooms 








beautiful by recommending 
that the class gift committee 
purchase plaster reproduc- 
tions of great sculptures, 
Our new book, “School Room 


Decoration,” tells all about it. 


Boston Sculpture Co. 
MELROSE, MASS. 
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New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Dallas or London, England. 


BELLS—BELLS—BELLS. 

The Cincinnati Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has issued a catalogue which tells “why the Bly. 
myer Church Bells are unlike other bells, sweeter, 
more durable and lower in price.’’ This free cata- 
logue, by the way, may be obtained upon request 
and shows a large variety of bells of all kinds, 
It ought to be in the files of every board of edu- 
cation for reference. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing Cincinnati Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


MARBLELOID FLOORING. 


That the need of a sanitary flooring in schools 
is widely recognized is evidenced by the many in- 
quiries being received daily by the manufacturers 
of such a flooring. 

The Marbleloid Company of New York reports 
great activity in this field, their material being 
specified for use in a great many of the new school 
buildings that are now under erection. Among 
these are: High school, South Orange, N. J.; High 
school, Woodbridge, N. J.; High school, Hoboken, 
N. J.; School No. 11, Bayonne, N. J.; Public school, 
Haverstraw, N. Y.; High school, Passaic, N. J.; 
General Theological Seminary, New York City; 
Hill school, Pottstown, Pa.; High school, Norfolk, 
Va.; Mayflower school, New Rochelle, N. Y.; St. 
James school, Passaic, N. J.; public school No, 3, 
Millburn, N. J.; Lincoln school, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Public schools, Nos. 2 and 4, Port Chester, N. ¥,; 
Public school, No. 1, Coytesville, N. J.; McKenzie 
school, Carlton Hills, N. J.; High school, Scotts- 
dale, Pa.; School No. 3, Carlstadt, N. J.; Central 
Commercial & Manual Training High School, New- 
ark, N. J.; Public school No. 3, Fort Lee, N. Y.; 
Drum Hill School, Peekskill, N. Y.; School No, 1, 
Windsor, N. Y., and numerous others. 

The fact that their material can be applied di- 
rectly to an old wooden flooring also leads to its 
use in the many renovations that will be made dur- 
ing the summer months. The flooring is installed 
in a plastic state and forms a perfect seal over the 
old material. It is not only very sanitary, there- 


fore, but has the further advantage of being fire 
proof. 





“HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 





USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed either by duster, 


bellows, or in water by spraying. 


Thoroughly reliable in killing 


Currant Worms, Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 


etc., and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 


_—— Merchants. 


("Put up 
Sold by Seed Dealers and 


HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WCRKS, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 


Directory. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL, 


American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch, Sup. Co....Phila. 
mbia Sch. Sup. Co......... 
= Indianapolis 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ...... Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 


*s Natural Science Bst..... 

_. eee tCee4 Rochester, N., 

usch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
aambia School Supply Co.... 


Seadasidesces Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting OB it ccwens Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co, ..... Chicago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL, 
Geo. W. Ashby.....-.---. Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


eely & Co..Watervliet, N. Y. 
gr® Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 


(Dealers. ) 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila 
E. W. A. Rowles.......-. Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..cUhicago 
American Seating Co. N.Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
buseceoesee Grand Rapids, Mich 
School Supply Co..... 
— eteewe Indianapolis ,Ind 
BE. W. A .Rowles......... Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray....-.-- Kilbourn, Wis. 
Good Paint Co.......-+++- Chicago 
A. Flanagan Co.......+-+. Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


B. J. Johnson........-- New York 
Penn, Structural Slate Co...... 
pewaee Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structura] Slate Co.... 
Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. 
(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co....... MN. FT. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
veceeeeee-- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover Co........ 


eeeesd bee ee © Springfield, Mass. 
Natl Book Cover Co.......... 


PERN R66 G00 000066 Syracuse, N. Y. 
BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.. 
Orr rer Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard...Albany, N. Y. 
Zimmermann Bros. Clothing Co. 
Milwaukee 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... >. Be 
American Seating Co.. 
Milton-Bradley Co.....S5pringneid 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co.... 


Dabwd6 64s 0 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
B. J, Nystrom. ..ccscoccs Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ...... Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago 
ie ORAM CO. ccccccces Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Engineering Electric Mfg. Co.. 
CeMids 664 60.006 Stamford, Conn. 


Standard Electric Time Co.Boustou 
Fred Frick Clock Co.......... 
Covce Waynesboro, Pa. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 
R. W. Paltridge.......... Chicago 
H. M. Bldred, 819 Pabst Bldg., 
on Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 

ees Danvers, Mass. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.yY. 
Bagle Pencil Co. ..cccsescce NM. YF. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
ror rere. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Ko 5 ea ee Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. ROWE. occecess Chicago 
hs PARMAR G66. .cscuesd Chicago 
tl. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am. Crayon CO. ...s>« Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co....N. Y. & Chicago 


DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 


QUILT. 
eehGa det eaas Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 


Ames & Rollinson Co...New York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 


Geo. NM. Ciara @& C6. 6.6. Chicago 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
sage teens Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 
Eagle Pencil Co. .cccccccoecs ™ © 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 

9 060eesesenece Jersey City, 
Milton Bradley Co.......csceees 
Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
Danvers, Mass. 
American Crayon Co. Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


6 40604 000.6004600008 808 Toledo, O. 

Columbia School Supply Co.... 
oeaneas »++e++ Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prang Bd. Co... N. Y., Chicago 


Devoe, Dept. 5 


-oee.N. Y., Chicago 
A. Flanagan 


ebseccaedas Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 


Springfield Sanitary Fountain 
COs, sbeveeeesene Chicopee, Mass. 
Ra Wet BEER. OOicccccese Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


American Sanitary Fountain Co. 


6066064080 064600005 Indianapolis 
ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS. 

Engineering Electric Mfg. Co.. 

60esdesbeseeee Stamford, Conn. 


Standard Electric Time Co. Boston 


Fred Frick...... Waynesboro, Pa. 
R. W. Paltridge & Co....Chicago 
H. M. Eldred, 819 Pabst Bldgz., 
000d ebereeesse Milwaukee, Wis. 
ERASERS. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 


American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Pnhiia. 
Haney School Furn. Co..... 


000 606e6eee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

656064550085 Indianapolis, Ind. 
KE. W A. Rowles......... Chicago 
A. Filamagan Co. occccccse Chicago 


lL. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


Moore Mfg. Co.,.Springfield, Mo. 

FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 

National Fire-Proofing Co...... 
(aes 850640 ee Ree eeee Pittsburg 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
Haney School Furn. Co.......- 

evesaseeues Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles......00- Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING.. 
Samuel Cabot .......eeee Boston 


FLOOR DRESSING. 
Standard Oil Co..Principal Cities 


FLOORING—SANITARY. 
Marbleloid Co........+.. New York 


GAMES, 
Improved Shuffle Board Co..... 
vet es oudeas Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GLOBES, 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. ¥ 
American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
McConnell sch. Supply Co..Pnuiia. 
Haney School Furn. Co.... 


inane Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Schvol Supply Co.... 


(se2ekeranags se Indianapolis, Ind. 
i A el Chicago 
A. JF. NASW. .cccececsec Chicagyu 
Goder-Heimann Co. ...., Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago 
Re DIGMAMER WO. os cescars Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, 


Vacuum Ventilator Co..... Boston 
Lewis & Kitchen........, Chicago 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


ebnendeies sean Bloomington, Il. 
Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 


Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... ° 

- Columbus, O. 
INKS. 

Barbour Tablet Ink Co......... 


Evansville, Ind. 
06066 eee Chicago 


INK WELLS, 


Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
soegees Ia., and Evansville, Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton-Bradley Co. ...Springfield 
Thomas H. Charles Co....Chicago 
BW Ba BOW 4h rece Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


66a6esSReads4 sees +++.-Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 


C. BM. Stoeitim@ CO. ccccces Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 
3 


5 660 65.0000 0809 64 54646 Chicago 
CG. Bi. Geeekeiee Ges 2 oa ds Chicago 
LATHES, 

Shepard Lathe Co...... Cincinnati 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.....Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 

N, Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

som naseegne Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

0490beoe dete Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. ROWS. cccccces Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—STEEL. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Chandler & Barber........Boston 
A. L. Bemis....... Worcester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
04b6000090400% Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
ecegenteeevedonee ++.+--Toledo, O. 
Cc. Christiansen .......... Chicago 
B. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
A. L, Bemis......Worcester, Mass. 
c. Christiansen ..........Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 


00 0cenegees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
MAPS, 

Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 


American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn, Co........ 
wtretseans Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


OB. W. As PMc cciccved Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co..... Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago 
A. FPieanmegem Co. ..cicecde Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springtield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch'go 
tianey School Furn. Co..... 

ot sans eames Grand Rapids, 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
-++-No. Manchester, Ind. 
ROW 64040605 Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


PASTE-POWDER. 
George MIG. GGiiis<cncees Chicago 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
Senses eeean es Jersey City, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Co....... N. Y. City 
Eberhard Faber........ N. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil] Co.......N. Y¥. City 
Eberhard Faber........N. Y¥. City 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
0 96b600s66%-Si Jersey City, N. J. 
BR. WW. A. ROW wcccaccs Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N.Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co.......N. Y¥. City 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
$0056909 Rees Indianapolis, Ind. 
CG. MM. Btesiting COs icocss Chicago 


PICTURES FOR DECORATION. 
National Art Supply Co.. Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Cc. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee. Wis. 
P. P. Caproni & Bro....... Boston 
Boston Sculpture Co. Melrose, Mass 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 
N. ©. Nelson BEES, GO. ccccscese 


....St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 
Lewis G@ Beeman 600006 0ase0as 


susan Chicago and Kansas City 
TL. Wolk, Mime. Gis cc ccccas Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 


Columbus, O. 
American Sanitary Fountain Co. 


Indianapolis 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
American Portable House Co... 
Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 


© HB Stoelting Oe...cccs -Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 


-++.-Dept. 3, Chicago 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
Goder-Heimann Co, -++-Chicago 


Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 


ROOFING—SLATE. 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co.........- 


seeder Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural] Slate Co.... 


Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor.Pa. 
BB. J. TOUS. <cccccece New York 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


ehstdeeeoebecgs Bloomington, Ill. 
Peck-Hammond Co........ Cincinnati 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 


ceeeeeseceececeeses Columbus, O. 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
L. Wolff Mnfg. Co Chicago 


eee renee 


Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen.........Chicago 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 





SLANT OR VERTICAL, 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., 





None other can receive a place in this 
Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 
Peckham, Little @ Cu ..... N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phia. 


BE. W. A. Rowles..... .-...Chicago 
A. J. BURGE. ic cecdeshss Chicago 
A. Pianewen O60... sétaons Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
W. A. Choate......Albany, N. ¥. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


00060600556 00:60 66666 ccna 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


seeedsvrceene Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
oeccnevesen No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
40.00 4506 us -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
O. . We ie Ps 6 000s € Chicago 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.....Chicago 
A. FIAROGOR Obs ci once cas Chicago 


Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, °. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Peckham, Little & Co..... Ne 
rr ~ Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y 
American Seating Co..N. Y., Ch’go 
W. A. Choate......Albany, N. °. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila, 
Columbia School Supply (@o.... 


Cin eeues od ta ¢ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 


Ceeessesves No. Manchester 
Haney School Furn. oe 


oth eee eek Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RB. W. A. Rowler...... ie 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. Flanagan Co -+++Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....8t. Louis 
Lewis & Kitchen............. 


eeeee Chicago, Kansas City, ‘Mo. 


STOVES-SCHOOL. 
Clark & Co......Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Teachers’ Exchange ......Boston 
Fisher Tchrs. Agcy.........Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Agcy..N. Y. City 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agey..N. Y. 
Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany, N. Y. 
School Bulletin Agency. . Syracuse 
Reed Teachers’ Agency......... 


o00eseceteseseanm Syracuse, N. Y. 
Interstate Tchrs Agcy......... 
¢6000eseeeeue an Rochester, N. Y¥ 
Teachers’ Co-operative Employ- 
ment Rureau ...... Indianapolis 
Instructors’ Agency..Marion, Ind. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
McCullough Tehrs’ Agcy. .Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency...Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Agcy........Chicago 
Thurston Tchrs Agcy....Chicago. 
Music Teachers’ Exchange. .Chi’go 
Parker Edu. Bureau. Madison, Wis. 
Specialists’ Agcy. O. J. Osborn, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Calif. Tchrs. Agcy....... eee 
0000 estahwannae Los Angeles, Cal. 
Business Men’s Clearing House.. 


0 06t46d'en ++seeeeee Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Teachers’ Agcy..Denver 


Geo. M, 


eeeeeeees eee 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Victor Typewriter Co....... N. ¥ 


Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
American Air Cleaning Co..... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


VENTILATORS. 
Vacuum Ventilator Co..... Boston 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot .+..-Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co. .......ese+. 


Springfield, Mass 
Am. Crayon Co.....Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5....Chicago & N. Y. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


c. IL Wimmer......Columbus, O. 
R, R. Johnson...... hicago 


E. W. A. .++-Chicago 


eeeee 


eeeee 


Rowles..... 


aS 


95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





Stated as an Equation 


| Master Clock—-{ Program Clock -+ Secondaries = Precision Harmony + Efficiency — Trouble 


The minute is nowhere more precious than in American schools; 
no lessons are more important than discipline, system and effi- 
ciency. Hour glass methods are obsolete. This is the age of elec- 
tricity; electric clocks. You will have them some day. This is 
what we offer you now: 


Jeremie 2a <> acid aaa 
~ 
oe 


A Master Clock; electrically self-winding, 60-beat com- 
pensating pendulum, handsome hardwood case; designed, 
built and regulated to run without winding and with the 
uttermost precision. 


Secondary Clocks; operated electrically; any number 
controlled by Master Clock so that they share its accuracy 
and agree absolutely with each other; made in all forms, sizes 
and finishes; extremely simple; no winding, setting or regu- 
lating; no complicated air piping from Master Clock, just a 
pair of low voltage wires. 


Program Clocks; also controlled by the accurate Master 
Clock; will ring automatically any schedule of signals for 
school periods; different schedules for different rooms or 
different days in the week; silent on Saturdays and Sundays; 
remarkably simple and easy to reset; absolutely automatic and 
precise; push buttons for special signals. The Program Clock 


The Self-winding relieves you of all care. Automatic Program Clock, for Controlling 
Master Clock, which Con- ‘ , ; Signals in class rooms, etc. 
wete an the Clocks in Run your school with (not by) clock work. We can't give you an ade- 


the System. quate outline of the electrical, mechanical and educational features of the 
Standard Time Systems for schools in this space. 


Write for catalogue $32 which shows some of the equipment we have been furnishing schools for twenty-six years. Let us figure on yours. 


The Standard Electric Time Co.2"*_°* Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


Which Do You Like Best ? 


YOU CAN DOUBLE the 
life of your books and cut 
your book bills in half by 
using our book covers. At 
the same time you will pro- 
tect the health of your 
pupils by keeping the books WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
clean and sanitary. We H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 
guarantee our covers to 


wear an entire school year. SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE Our Stock is waterproof, 


’ . Chey nag 
Be germproof, tough, pliable 6 b t D f g 0 it 
> = abot’s Deafening Quilt”) 


————EEE 


| It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as } 
| T h e Fr r i ce i Ss no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin-} 


flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
rk —3 . will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 
Cor. Ri g ht. 


SYRACUSE ‘“‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise."— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Send for Samples and Prices. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


The National Book Gover Go. | ||| samuet caBor, in. sote natrs,0st0w, mass.,u.s.a| 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. Beware of unsanitary imitations 





